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speech in final repudiation of the Protocol— 
the more particular aspects of which we 
discuss on another page—shows that a great many 
people have still to realise the fundamental change 
in diplomatic methods and possibilities which has been 
brought about by the growth of democracy. The 
essence of the change is this, that in any effectively 
democratic country, like our own, no Foreign Minister, 
however popular and powerful he may be at a given 
moment, can by his signature bind his fellow-country- 
men to go to war in certain eventualities defined in 
writing. For a democracy can wage war only if it is 
substantially unanimous. An autocrat may honour 
his signature even if the honouring of it goes against 
€ grain; so perhaps may a Government founded 
upon an oligarchic governing class, like our Whig 
Governments of mid-Victorian times. But a Govern- 
ment which is democratic in the sense of deriving the 
Whole of its authority from a system of practically 
universal suffrage cannot honour any such signature 
unless, when the contingency arises, public opinion is 
substantially unanimous. From this it follows that 
no binding alliances or agreements of any description 
involving war can properly be concluded by a democratic 
State. Failure to recognise this surely obvious fact 
May one day lead to disaster. For it would be an 
fnormous disaster if Great Britain were ever to be 
Placed in the position of either having to dishonour 
her signature or else fight in a cause in which she did 
hot believe. The second course being impossible in 
Practice she would be forced to adopt the first. 
* 7 * 
King Alfonso and General Primo de Rivera have at 
last made up their minds to put a little water in the 


T= reception abroad of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 





wine of dictatorship. A National Assembly is to be 
set up in Spain next month, but its functions are to be 
purely consultative: it will “collaborate with the 
Government and prepare projects.” It will consist of 
between 800 and 400 members, divided into three 
sections representing (1) the State, the provinces and 
the municipalities, (2) the professional and business 
classes, (8) the “ Patriotic Union” and the loyal 
citizens who in the plebiscite last year signified their 
approval of the dictatorship. The inclusion of this 
last section is, no doubt, a safeguard as well as a 
reward for virtue; for the “ Patriotic Union” is the 
Government’s own particular party, corresponding 
more or less to the Fascisti in Italy and the Communists 
in Russia. But even without them there would not 
have been much risk of trouble from this “‘ Grand 
Council of the Realm.” The Directory has now jogged 
along for four years, and the Spanish people, slack 
and politically indifferent, have “‘ supported” it as 
one supports a heat wave or the birth of triplets. There 
are, of course, profoundly discontented minorities— 
democrats, Socialists, constitutionalists, and the sup- 
pressed Home Rulers in Catalonia—but their prospects 
are not bright. Still, there are possibilities in the new 
departure. The National Assembly is to be appointed 
for three years, after which the Prime Minister thinks 
the country may be sufficiently enthusiastic to permit 
of a return to normal conditions. Only, he insists, 
that “‘ normaley” will be “ on new lines,” and will in 
no way resemble the old régime. 
* - . 


The Jugoslav elections passed off last Sunday with 
unusually few incidents. On the whole, the results, 
which will give the present Radical-Democrat coalition 
a paper majority of over one hundred in the Skupshtina, 
are distinctly reassuring for the Government. A feature 
of the elections was the defeat of the Pashitchists, who 
suffered considerable losses, presumably as a result of 
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the anti-corruption campaign. On the other hand, 
M. Raditch, the eccentric Croat Peasant leader, who 
was expected to lose heavily, has lost only eight seats. 
But the position of the Government is not quite so 
strong as it appears on paper. Amongst the 112 
Radicals, the largest party in the State, are twenty 
Pashitchists whose support is doubtful. Their possible 
defection, however, should be counteracted by the votes 
of the twenty-one Slovene Clericals whose entry into 
the coalition has been already announced. More 
serious, in view of the bitter attacks on the Radicals 
during the elections by M. Davidovitch, the Democrat 
leader, is the possibility of dissensions between the 
Democrats and the Radicals. Personal jealousies and 
individual selfishness have always been the bane of 
Jugoslav politics, and any repetition of the systematic 
cabinet-wrecking which has hitherto prevailed can only 
result in the complete eclipse of parliamentary govern- 
ment, which is already sufficiently discredited in 
Jugoslavia, and in its replacement by some form of 
dictatorship. So far as numbers are concerned, the 
coalition has now the necessary majority to ensure that 
stability which the country so sorely needs. It is to 
be hoped that the opportunity will not be frittered 
away in undignified and destructive quarrels over the 
spoils of victory. 
eae * 

Whenever the question of high tariffs in their inter- 
national aspect has come up for debate, American 
politicians and industrialists have taken the view that 
the United States had no grievance so long as a protec- 
tive tariff was not complicated by preferences. This 
indeed must necessarily be the attitude of all Americans 
who heid the orthodox belief that without high protec- 
tion a rich and industrially developed United States 
would never have come into existence. At the present 
moment, however, we may see this view being roughly 
shaken by the new French import duties, against which 
American business is protesting with all its force. The 
American houses interested in the trade with France 
have convinced themselves that ruin is staring them in 
the face; nor can they find any hope in the suggestion 
made to them from several quarters, that the whole of 
the goods now being shipped from the United States 
should be held at the French ports in bond, pending the 
negotiation of a fresh commercial treaty between the 
two countries. Any such treaty would have to wait 
until the Coolidge Administration has gone. The 
situation is extremely interesting, and British observers 
may be pardoned if they see in it an unusual element of 
comedy. The French may plead that they have done 
no more than apply to their own country the sound 
American principle of the highest possible tariff upon 
imports ; and when the Americans admit, as they must, 
that their inflexible tariff system does not enable them 
to bargain with France for most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, the admired logic of the French mind naturally 
comes into play. 

* * 

The concluding days of the Trades Union Congress 
at Edinburgh served to confirm the impression of a 
changing temper and attitude on the part of the leading 
Trade Unionists. Mr. A. J. Cook, indeed, is unrepentant, 
and appears to be well enough satisfied with his past 
policy to urge that no more is needed than a strengthen- 
ing of the dose. But he now finds very little support. 
Mr. Smillie, once the reputed leader of the militants, 
rebuked him; and, although he replaces Mr. Smillie 
on the General Council, no significance attaches to his 
one gt election as a miners’ representative. Mr. 
Cook, has, indeed, still a strong following in the Miners’ 
Federation itself; but in the Trade Union movement 


as a whole the party which used to share his views is in 


full retreat. If this change of attitude is to be regarded 
as no more than a reaction after the disappointments of 
last year, no great importance can be attached to it; 
but if it means that the Congress leaders are beginning 
to feel their way towards a new and more constructive 

olicy, the 1927 Congress may prove to be a landmark, 
t is not easy to say at present which view is the right 
one; but, as we suggested last week, it is clear that 
some of the leaders at least realise the need for reshaping 
their policy to fit modern needs. In this connection, 
it is perhaps significant that the Trade Union officials 
of the Clyde areas have just formed a consultative 
body of their own, designed to promote joint action 
among the various Unions, and to work out new lines 
of policy in conjunction with the General Council, 
Similar informal bodies in other districts, taking no 
binding decisions, but helping to form policy by consul- 
tation and discussion, should be of very great use in 
helping forward the adaptation of Trade Union methods 
to new conditions. We hope the Clyde example will 
be followed, and that the General Council, which has 
declared its approval of the experiment, will do its 
best to secure its extension elsewhere. 


* * * 


The big Labour dispute in Queensland has been 
settled, and the strikers have decided to return to work, 
On the face of it, this looks like a substantial victory 
for the Queensland Labour Government over the 
“* extremists ” of the Railway Union. The other Unions 
seem to have intervened to make peace, and to resist 
the unlimited application of the sympathetic strike. 
What is still uncertain is the extent to which the affair 
will cause a rupture between the rival sections in the 
Queensland Labour Movement. At present, moderates 
and extremists have ranged themselves in opposite 
camps, and are alike threatening to form rival permanent 
organisations. Probably, however, wiser counsels will 
prevail. A split in the Labour forces would obviously 
mean before long the fall of the Labour Government, 
which has had a long and remarkably successful tenure 
of office. The Left Wing, angry as it may be with the 
Labour Prime Minister, can hardly desire to turn the 
Government out, or hope to carry the main body of the 
workers with it in any such desire. It will therefore 
have, in tie long run, to accept some de facto limitation 
on the use of the sympathetic strike. The policy of 
applying the doctrine of “tainted goods” in such a 
way as to involve the railwaymen in every dispute m 
any industry is obviously indefensible, since it w 
mean either that the railwaymen could everywhere 
dictate any terms they might choose or that industry 
would be subject to constant dislocation. The Labour 
Prime Minister was therefore on firm ground in resisting 
the application of the doctrine. But it does not follow 
that he can safely push his victory to a logical conclu- 
sion, or demand from the railwaymen a complete 
renunciation of the sympathetic strike in all its forms. 
The case is evidently one for a “live and let live 
policy, based on common sense rather than logical 


definition. 
* x * 


The Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines 
includes both a survey of the effect of last years 
stoppage and an argumentative account of the working 
of the “‘ subsidy ” which preceded it. The contention 
of the Mines Department is that the subsidy did not, 
as is often suggested, give the coalowners an incentive 
to cut prices. Profits, it is pointed out, were sma 
in the export districts, in which prices fell to the 
greatest extent, and largest where the fall in prices 
was inconsiderable. There is, of course, truth in the 
contention. It is not alleged by any responsible — 
that the subsidy deprived the coalowner of all interes 
in selling his coal at the best price he could manage, * 
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ye that the subsidy was so devised as to give an absolute particular works, the discovery of a handful of non- 
) it; tee of a fixed profit irrespective of selling prices. unionists, or lapsed members of Trade Unions, has 
ning Bat what is true, even on the showing of the present caused a strike. The employers allege that, under the 
tive Report, is that very large sums were paid by way of existing agreements, no strike ought to have taken 
ark, subsidy, not in aid of wages, but so as to earn profits until the dispute had been the subject of full negotia- 
right for the coalowners at a time when, without the subsidy, tion; and there have been threats to lock-out the whole 
that they would have been making either very small profits of the electricians unless the strikers return at once to 
ping or,in most districts, a loss. The subsidy did so work as work. The London E.T.U., on the other hand, regards 
tion, to use the taxpayers’ money in providing for the mine- the matter as one of principle. It is quite willing to 
icials owners profits which they would not have made without negotiate; but it will not order its members, even 
ative it, even if they had been allowed to cut miners’ wages temporarily, to work alongside non-Union labour. 
ction to the utmost possible extent. That this policy did Thus arises one of that awkward class of disputes in 
lines result in forcing down prices, by encouraging higher which each side declares itself to be acting on principle, 
incil, output than would otherwise have been produced, and therefore denies the possibility of meeting the other 
gZ no of that it thus intensified the difficulties of the half-way. There is just now a tendency for this kind 
msul- industry, we feel little doubt. But this is not the main of dispute to increase; for in face of the weakening 
se in argument against it. The vital point is that, whereas of the Trade Unions, a number of employers who in 
thods what was promised was a subsidy in aid of wages, the past have in fact employed only Trade Unionists 
e will what was in fact given was very largely a subsidy in are beginning to assert their right to employ non-union 
bh has aid of profits. The Secretary for Mines attempts to labour as well. If this attitude is maintained, it is, 
lo its evade the latter criticism by furnishing an incomplete bound to lead to trouble. Most sensible employers 
answer to the former. in highly organised trades have long realised that, if 
* * * most of their men belong to a Trade Union, it is most 
The workers in the tinplate trade have made a Convenient that all should do so; for this makes it 
heen protest against the working of the “ pool” system easiest to avoid friction, and to negotiate simultaneously 
work, introduced last year. The case appears to be that this 00 behalf of the whole group. Employers will be most 
ictory system results in an “unfair” distribution of employ- U®Wise if, where Trade Union labour only has hitherto 
r the ment. The effect of the “pool,” with its fixed total been employed, they attempt to use a passing strategical 
Inions output and its transferable quotas assigned to the vantage for the purpose of pushing the Trade Union 
resist various firms, is to concentrate production at the Ut of its position of monopoly. Such a policy will only 
trike, works which are best situated under present conditions !¢ad to unending friction, with no prospect of any real 
affair for making a profit. This means that, while output ®dvantage even if it succeeds. 
in the as a whole is limited, the only system of general * * * 
erates “short time ” is replaced by full time working forsome — An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera has 


posite § and complete unemployment for others. The Trade ot a few imitators in his particular line of bluff, but 
anent Unionist, who is apt to feel that in bad times what work eyen the best of them are not fit to black his boots. 


ls will is available should be rationed out equally to all [py his final manifesto to the electors he protested with 


iously workers, resents this as unfair, and demands a return q perfectly solemn face that unscrupulous enemies were 
ment, to the “ short time ” system. From the standpoint of actually suggesting Fianna Fail in power might attempt 
tenure the employers, however, and of the industry regarded g “ revolutionary upheaval.” Who could imagine 
th = — asset, the new system is preferable because that this ardent constitutionalist was the chief apostle 
ye it lowers overhead costs and results in more efficient of the doctrine that “the people have no right to do 


of the production. It must therefore, if possible, be main- wrong” : isl ieee tn eel 
: g,”’ that he gave the signal for a civil war in which 
refore tained. This does not mean that the workers have no thirty-five million pounds’ worth of property went u 


tation real grievance. Under the “ pool” system the owners jn smoke, that beaten in the field he directed his fol- 


icy of of the works which are suspended from production are jowers to hold on to the munition dumps, that even 
uch @ compensated out of the “ pool,” whereas the workers jn the present election he has resisted all appeals to 
ute m whose employment is taken away get no compensation. surrender the dumps that still remain undiscovered ? 


would This problem is not peculiar to the tinplate trade: it ‘There is poi , ; 

~ - p » point, as well as punch, in the taunt of a 
— atises wherever any kind of “pool” or cartel of the Government poster that the only pledge from which 
pre | — n type is set up for the purpose of rationing Mr, de Valera has not run away was his threat to wade 
_ sutput. ‘The obvious remedy is to provide for the in blood to wreck the Treaty. In countries where 
pee workers a compensation analogous to that which is political charlatans are looked on with less favour than 
. rs already provided for the employer. But this is more jn Ireland a leader who advances by turning a series of 
ae tasily said than done; and it would be difficult to somersaults would speedily cease to attract an audience 
mplete ensure that such a system should not interfere unduly for these acrobatic displays. Apparently Fianna Fail 
— _s _ mobility of labour between occupations. It can be trusted to stick anything, to judge by its meek 
logical in m eed, the familiar problem of SUSeReS by acceptance of the complete change of front which has 
og" -womggp 6 or “industrial maintenance,” in a neW taken place inside the last few weeks. Its position is 

m. Under present conditions, there is probably ne now practically indistinguishable from that of the 
complete solution ; but it is clear that the grievance of officia Treatyites; and no one would be really sur- 
Mines the workers would be substantially mitigated by a more prised if before the new Dail eomes to an end Mr. de 


year's pete. and more reasonably administered, system ‘Yalera should set up as the true exponent of the policy 
rorking ‘ft Unemployment Insurance. of Griffith and Collins and ask for a popular verdict 
tention ° . ° against Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues on this ground. 
id not, The strike of electricians at the “‘ Bective” works is If the extraordinary doubling and twisting of the 


rentive ‘only a small affair; but already there have been threats pseudo-Republicans has complicated things for other 
nallest that tt may be followed by a national lock-out. The groups, they tend to simplify the situation from the 
to the Electrical Trades Union, at least in Londen, has for national point of view. It is true that if the turn of 
prices many years successfully followed the policy of the the wheel this week gives Mr. de Valera an independent 
in the closed shop ”’—in other words, the members have majority anything might happen. But should the 
person Tefused to work with non-Union labour. The employers, electors decide to keep him in a state of pupilage, the 
nterest we believe, have never formally agreed to employ only odds are that inside the life of the next Dail Fianna Fail 
age, of Trade Unionists; but in practice they have done so, will have become as much a constitutional party as 
and the peace has been preserved. Now, at one Cumann na nGaedheal or Labour. 
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THE PROTOCOL 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN is not a Chryso- 
S stom. Though he is a practised speaker, he 
does not excel in the art either of rousing or 
of soothing an audience. It is easy to contrast his 
speech to the League Assembly last Saturday with 
the splendid vacuities of M. Briand, or to suggest 
how much better the thing would have been done by a 
man with the finesse and charm of Lord Balfour. It is 
easy; but it is not quite fair, and it is irrelevant. 
For the British Foreign Secretary had to say some- 
thing that was both important and unpopular, and 
he had to make his meaning plain. And if the manner 
of his argument was not perfect, its substance—at least 
on the main point to which he was addressing himself, 
the Protocol—was sound. 

British policy is at the moment under a heavy 
cloud at Geneva. We are accused of thwarting the 
aims of the League, of opposing the fundamental 
principles of disarmament, arbitration and security. 
It would be absurd to pretend that there is nothing 
at all in this, and if the critics confined themselves 
to certain aspects of our policy they would be on 
stronger ground. Our coldness towards arbitration 
is inexcusable, and Sir Austen Chamberlain’s attempts 
to excuse it were the weakest part of his speech. 
There is no good reason why we should not sign the 
optional clause for arbitration in justiciable disputes. 
Germany has announced her intention of taking this 
step, and France, it appears, will follow suit; it is 
absurd that Great Britain should continue to stand 
out, even if Australia does not fancy the idea. Nor 
was the Foreign Secretary very successful in his 
defence of “‘ hotel diplomacy,” that method, discussed 
by our Paris Correspondent last week in these columns, 
by which the representatives of the Great Powers 
are undermining the strength of the League. At the 
same time there is no reason for saddling Great 
Britain with the whole of this sin; we share the blame 
equally with others. As regards reluctance to disarm, 
we are neither better nor worse than most of the 
rest. It is untrue that we spoilt the discussions at 
the Preparatory Commission, and it is utterly ludicrous 
to make us the villain of the piece in the recent 
Naval Disarmament fiasco. Mr. Bridgeman no doubt 
cherished notions and made statements which were 
open to the strongest criticism; but if the Americans 
had really wanted naval reductions we should have 
had them. These things, however, are really minor 
items in the indictment against Great Britain. The 
head and front of our offence is the refusal to accept 
the Protocol. And on this point we believe that we 
are right and our critics wrong. In his objection to 
the Protocol under present conditions, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was speaking in the interests not only of 
this country but also, if they would only see further 
than the end of their noses, of all the States-members 
of the League. 

The exhumation of the Protocol seems to us a mis- 
fortune, calculated to increase rather than to lessen the 
disagreements of Europe, for the controversy is divid- 
ing us into two camps on a false basis. The Protocol 
is no more practical politics now than it was when it 
was buried two years ago. It is a will-o’-the-wisp 
pursued by a singular alliance of idealists seeking 
nothing but peace and of realists concerned chiefly 


a 


to consolidate doubtful territorial gains. It promises 
guarantees of peace that mean onerous, risky, and 
even highly distasteful commitments for some of the 
guarantors; it is based on methods that threaten jp. 
justice—and are therefore no solvent of the warlike 
spirit—to others. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain did not, perhaps, bring 
out as fully as he might have done the force of these 
objections. He insisted, in a passage which has been 
emphasised by friends and adversaries alike, that it 
would disrupt the Empire. On this passage Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald has made a very extraordinary 
comment in a communication to the Daily Herald, 
Sir Austen, he says, misrepresents the views of the 
Dominions; the Dominions, he asks us to believe, 
are really favourable to the Protocol, and steps should 
be taken to find out how they can be “‘ accommodated 
to a common Empire policy which can be fitted into 
the Protocol idea.” If Mr. MacDonald is right, we 
can only say that the Dominions have dissembled 
their faith very thoroughly. Mr. Dandurand put the 
Canadian objection quite plainly at Geneva last 
Monday, and none of the others, so far as we know, 
has raised a voice on behalf of the Protocol. But 
the danger to the Empire is not the real mischief of 
the Protocol, and the suggestion conveyed by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech, that we are pitting 
the British Empire against the League of Nations, 
is unfortunate and wide of the mark. In the present 
state of the world, our objection to the Protocol 
would be just as strong if there were no Dominions to 
be reckoned with, or even if the Dominions themselves 
favoured the Protocol. 

The “‘ outlawry of war” envisaged by the Protocol 
is a complicated plan; but its main principles are 
clear enough. They are that all disputes must be 
carried in the last resort to arbitration, except “ dis- 
putes which aim at revising treaties and international 
acts in force, or which seek to jeopardise the existing 
territorial integrity of existing States,” and that in 
the case of an aggressive attack all signatories of the 
Protocol must be prepared to defend the victim of the 
attack. Now it is evident that this opens up 4 
prospect of heavy commitments for certain States. 
We are, of course, told that we are already pledged 
under the Covenant, and that the Protocol does no 
more than tighten up, as it were, our moral obligations. 
But clearly this tightening up—the obligation, 4s 
Article XI. puts it, on each of the signatory States “to 
co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant of the League’”’—raises a very serious 
question. It might not bind us to put the whole of 
the British Navy at the disposal of any victim of 
aggression. But it might easily put us in a position 
where we should be expected to use ships, or troops, 
or aircraft, against our will, even against our senti- 
ments of justice, and where we could not refuse without 
incurring dishonour and reproach. Nor is this all. 
There are certain Great Powers which are outside the 
League and which are not in the least likely to accept 
the Protocol. The application of forcible sanctions 
might involve grave trouble—particularly for us, 4 
a sea Power—with the United States, and trouble 
with the United States is surely something which we 
have every right to take into account. 

And where should we stand in the case of a quarrel 
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between Russia and Roumania or Poland—in which 
Russia would almost inevitably be proclaimed as the 
guilty party? Suppose there was a dispute over 
Bessarabia. Russia would be invited to accept the 
obligations of the Protocol and to go to arbitration. 
If she refused, as presumably she would, she would 
automatically become an aggressor, unless the Council 
of the League exercised its power to declare otherwise 
by @ unanimous decision—which we may safely put 
in the category of what Aristotle called “‘ improbable 
possibilities’! Thereupon a European war is launched 
against Russia, in which we should have to take part, 
even if we thought Moscow had the better cause. 
The prospect may seem jolly enough to certain people 
in this country. But how does it appeal to the Labour 
Party? And why should anyone in the Labour 
Party be anxious to stabilise the frontiers marked out 
in 1919? It is true that under the Covenant the 
League Assembly has the right to “advise recon- 
sideration” of the Treaties. But it is hardly likely 
that the coming into force of the Protocol would be 
an incentive to the Assembly to give such advice or 
to the “‘ victor” States to accept it. The Protocol 
is, in fact, deliberately designed to secure the status 

There are ardent pacifists, as we know, who have 
argued that the worst conceivable status quo is better 
than resort to arms. But even if that be admitted, 
it is not a good argument for the Protocol. For if 
the Protocol is to be regarded, as it would be regarded 
by certain nations, as an instrument for the main- 
tenance of “the worst conceivable status quo,” it 
could only intensify all the passions which make 
against the desire for peace. We certainly do not 
want the Treaties revised by force; but it is neither 
justice nor common sense to erect a system of force 
to prevent the possibility of their revision. 

We hope, therefore, that the Continent will realise 
that the British Government has the overwhelming 
support of the British people in its opposition to the 
Protocol, little as we may like other parts of its policy. 
Let those who are in earnest about disarmament, 
arbitration and security seek some better method 
of achieving their end. They may not get much 
help from Sir Austen Chamberlain. But they will 
get the help of many who are now forced to stand 
with him in refusing to buy a pig in a poke. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COTTON 
TRADE 


IME brings strange revenges. The traditional home 
of Liberalism and laisser faire is Manchester; the 
. most Liberal and individualistic of all British 
industries is the cotton trade; and the most assured ally 
of Manchester Liberalism has always been the professional 
economist. Yet last week in Manchester, under the presi- 
dency of the Lord Mayor, the best known of present-day 
Liberal economists was appealing to the leaders of the 
cotton trade for a thorough-going abandonment of Jaisser 
faire. He had, indeed, to plead hard; for what England 
thought yesterday Manchester is somewhat apt to think 
to-day. The destined fate of pioneers has overtaken her; 
she is as advanced as ever she was, and therefore, like Mr. 
Shaw’s Roebuck Ramsden, she is behind the times. 
Manchester is, however, as this meeting shows, making 
& determined effort to bring herself up to date. She is 
gradually realising that the much-lauded “divine harmony” 


of the cotton trade is no longer acting as it used to act, 
and that the mere absence of organisation, labelled “ private 
enterprise,” is not the sure path to prosperity. The cotton 
trade is gradually discarding its traditional individualism, 
and coming to understand that it must co-operate if 
irretrievable disaster is to be averted. But the conversion 
is still far from complete; and Mr. Keynes’s meeting of 
last week was, in its essence, a revivalist service designed 
to win believers for the new gospel. 

The broad facts of Lancashire’s present position are 
widely known. Certain sections of the cotton trade— 
notably the fine-cotton concerns—are prosperous ; but by 
far the largest section—that which spins and manufactures 
American cotton—has been for a long time in a bad way. 
This section has lost, in comparison with pre-war times, 
something like a third of its export trade. This loss is not 
due to a shrinkage in world consumption or demand, for 
these have considerably increased, but to the growth of 
cotton manufacture in other countries, and notably in 
America and the Far East. The loss has been heaviest in 
the case of the cheapest goods ; but it is serious throughout, 
and attempts of British producers to shift from the most 
depressed to the more prosperous branches of the trade 
have only touched the fringe of the problem. The blame 
used to be put largely on the dearness of raw cotton, owing 
to combination in the United States, but a period of low 
prices for raw cotton has, in fact, done little or nothing to 
restore Lancashire’s prosperity. More recently, the 
American prices have again advanced, and the situation of 
the trade is now at least as bad as at any previous time. 
The position is considerably worse this year than last, 
despite the General Strike and the coal dispute. 

Yet it is only of late that any general search for a remedy 
has really begun. One measure of concerted action— 
the systematic working of short time—has, indeed, been 
practised through the depression, as it has been in previous 
slumps almost throughout the history of the trade. But 
“short time,” well enough adapted for meeting a purely 
temporary fall in demand, is obviously by itself no remedy 
at all for a lasting change in the conditions of the market. 
It has disastrous effects on the workers’ standard of life ; 
it inevitably means high overhead costs; and, instead of 
leading to a recovery of lost markets, it actually, in so far as 
it succeeds in keeping up prices, prevents their expansion. 
It is, therefore, whatever may have been its merits in the 
past, a wholly inappropriate policy for dealing with the 
present situation. This is not to say that Lancashire 
ought to stop working short time. Under present con- 
ditions there is nothing else for it to do, for orders are 
not forthcoming, and it has not the resources, nor would 
it be of any use, to go on producing in anticipation of a 
non-existent demand. Short time is inevitable for some 
while to come ; but it has to be generally recognised that 
short time by itself is no remedy. 

Mr. Keynes and his fellow-propagandists at last week’s 
meeting recognise this. Indeed, Mr. Keynes has many 
times very forcibly pointed it out. But the tactical 
weakness of their appeal is that it is precisely upon the 
systematisation and extension of this device that their 
immediate propaganda is concentrated. Last week’s 
meeting was mainly designed to persuade the numerous 
firms which are still standing out to join the Yarn Associa- 
tion—the “‘ combine ” of spinners of American yarns which 
is endeavouring to regulate prices and output on a voluntary 
basis. This Association is itself the fruit of last year’s 
propaganda, and it has already persuaded three-quarters 
of the spinning firms to join it. But the remaining quarter 
are so far standing out ; and obviously they are numerous 
enough to bring its policy to nothing, and in the long run 
to ensure its dissolution, if they carry on with a policy of 
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unlimited production. The Yarn Association helps the 
outsiders to get better prices than they would otherwise 
secure ; but this only means that the spinners who have 
joined the Association are earning profits for those who 
have not—clearly a situation which cannot possibly last. 

Hence last week’s meeting—with its impassioned appeal 
to the “ outsiders” to discard their individualism, and 
join the “‘ combine ” in the interests of the industry as a 
whole. But, if they do join, what is to follow ? Cut-throat 
competition among the Lancashire spinners will be 
eliminated, and prices, at the expense of lower production, 
to some extent raised. But what then? Clearly this is 
no way of recovering lost markets, or of making production 
cheaper or more efficient. Mills working systematic 
short time can scarcely expect to produce as cheaply 
as those which can market a full week’s output. 

The argument appears to be that if the spinning firms 
can be induced to co-operate loyally in the regulation of 
output, this will lay the foundation for a more constructive 
policy. But hardly any hint is given of what this policy 
is to be. Mr. Keynes does, indeed, suggest an unofficial 
Royal Commission of the industry as a whole, including 
operatives as well as employers, to investigate the entire 
problem stage by stage, with a view to the elimination 
of unnecessary costs, the improvement of selling methods 
and organisation, and a concentration of control such as 
will enforce a more unified and less individualistic policy. 
This, we agree, is thoroughly necessary in some form, 
though we are inclined to suggest that an official might be 
better than a purely unofficial inquiry. But are we to 
await the result of this inquiry which must take some years 
before it can complete its labours, before doing anything 
save to extend and systematise short time working ? 
Mr. Keynes is doubtless trying to wean Lancashire gently 
from its dislike of any form of common action. But has 
Lancashire, in its present plight, all this time to spare ? 

The cotton industry, as every one knows, is to-day 
practically in the hands of the banks and others who have 
financial claims upon it. It is working largely with 
expensive loan capital which it cannot repay. Its ordinary 
shareholders are largely getting nothing, or even having to 
pay calls on their shares. It is in a hopeless position for 
the raising of fresh capital, or even for the getting of 
adequate credit. Consequently, repairs and renewals are 
getting into arrears, and productive efficiency is suffering 
at a time when the one chance of getting and holding markets 
lies in rapid adaptability to changing economic conditions. 

We mentioned last week the project of a holding company 
to take over the loan capital—largely created during the 
disastrous post-war inflation—and to convert it into a 
debenture charge on the industry as a whole. The 
advantage of this would lie in making the capital at present 
locked up in these loans at least negotiable, and in thus 
easing the stringency of capital and credit: it would also be 
a step—but not by any means the only step needed—towards 
working off the grossly inflated capital values by which the 
industry is weighed down. This would be useful; but 
obviously it would go but a short way towards making the 
problem less insoluble. It would not solve it. 

At the back of the proposal for the systematisation of 
short time over the whole trade would seem to be the idea 
that this policy may indirectly further productive efficiency. 
Here the essential point is the suggestion that the “ quotas ” 
assigned to the various spinnners under the scheme should 
be transferable. For this will, in effect, enable the Yarn 
Association to promote the complete shutting down of the 
less efficient mills, and the transfer of their quotas to other 
mills which will thus be able to work full time and so lower 
their overhead costs. This, it is believed, will pave the way 
for the trustification, or at least the cartelisation, of the 
industry, for the setting up of more efficient selling arrange- 
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ments, the elimination of redundant merchants, and the 
re-equipment of the better mills. Whether it will achieve 
all these results remains to be seen ; but these are evidently 
the ultimate objects Mr. Keynes have in mind. 

Now, this policy, in so far as it is understood, encounters 
a good deal of opposition. It has been, for example, des. 
cribed as “ deflation,” on the ground that it clearly accepts 
the loss of a good deal of Lancashire’s past trade as inevit. 
able, and contemplates the permanent scrapping of a large 
number of mills. Many “ optimists’ simply refuse, even 
now, to admit this necessity ; and among them are a good 
many of the leaders of the operatives, who see that this 
policy involves the complete thrusting out of the trade of 
many workers now engaged in it, and perhaps the entire 
decay of certain districts. There is, moreover, the tradi. 
tional feeling that whatever work is available ought to be 
shared out “ fairly ” among the whole body of operatives, 
This results in a preference for short time for all as 
against full time for some and complete unemployment for 
others, and in a tendency to shut the eyes to the effect of 
short time in keeping productive costs at a high level. 

Any such attitude is obviously foolish and short-sighted, 
But the operatives can hardly be expected to acquiesce 
quietly in a shrinkage which will drive a large proportion 
of them permanently out of the trade, without opening to 
them any alternative avenue of employment or recog- 
nising in any way their “ rights ” in the industry. It may 
be true that the best policy for the cotton trade is to cut its 
losses, accept as permanent the shrinkage of old markets, 
and set about building itself up on a new basis and by new 
methods. It may be true that in the long run this policy 
will create more trade and employment than have been lost. 
But the operatives can hardly face with equanimity these 
long views and big risks. 

In fact, whereas the Yarn Association is facing the cotton 
problem solely from the standpoint of the financial interests 
involved, the problem is really one of the future of Lanca- 
shire, and therefore essentially one for the country as a 
whole. The cotton trade may reconstruct itself on the 
basis which will thrust out, say, a hundred thousand 
operatives; but these operatives will at once become a 
national problem more difficult than the hand-loom weavers 
of a century ago. For, whereas the weavers’ children at 
least were absorbed in the growing factories, where are the 
boys of present-day Lancashite to find employment ? 

This is, above all, why we suggest that the problem ought 
to be treated nationally, by an official Royal Commission, 
and not merely by a body representative of the trade. For, 
if the cotton industry is to shrink permanently, a part of 
the reference must be the development of new industries 
in Lancashire, and the guiding thither, rather than else- 
where, of the new analagous industries, such as the 
artificial silk trades, which are rapidly growing up. The 
cotton industry cannot be left to settle its own troubles, 
irrespective of the social problem which their solution 
from its own special standpoint will create. Last week's 
meeting may be the beginning of an attempt by the master 
cotton spinners to help themselves. But, while we welcome 
it on that basis, we see that something much bigger 8 
needed. The problem is essentially a national problem, 
and the community as a whole cannot evade its respon- 
sibility for dealing with it. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONALISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA.] 


ORE than twenty years ago, Mr. Richard Jebb 
M tried to explain to a surprised English audience 
that England was once again losing her 

Colonies. The Provinces of Canada and of New 
Zealand had been merged in Dominions, and the 
fathers of the Australian Commonwealth had made one 
nation grow where six Colonies had grown before. New 
nations rightly expect that their appearance should make 
some stir in the world; they are self-conscious a? 
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emphatic about their coming-of-age, and do not easily 
weary of congratulations and acknowledgments from 
their elders. Australia has not been disappointed. For a 

eration she has found the outside world ready to 
examine indulgently her birth-certificate, and return it 
with approving comments. But proofs and demonstra- 
tions are no longer needed ; Barton’s dream of “ A Nation 
for a Continent and a Continent for a Nation” is no 
longer a strange, ardent aspiration, but an accepted, almost 
a humdrum fact; and an interested world, not in the 
least sceptical about the existence of an Australian nation, 
is politely curious about its characteristics. 

The all-important fact which has determined the character 
of the Australian people is its British origin. The vindi- 
cation of British blood which repeats itself in numberless 

rations is no mere frill of patriotic oratory : the people 
is intensely, almost alarmingly, British. There is no need 
in Australia to talk of the hundred per cent. Australian. 
When the Commonwealth was founded less than five per 
cent. of the population was of non-British origin, and that 
roportion a been of set purpose steadily reduced. 
Taless there is a spate of immigration from Italy or some 
other European country, it must soon vanish to a mere 
decimal point. The whole population is a hundred per 
cent. Australian—that is, a hundred per cent. British, far 
more British than the people of England, where the full 
flood of impulsive race-consciousness is broken and diverted 
by the action of a class trained in aloofness from crowd- 
emotions and in membership of the European community. 
There is no such leaven working in the lump of Australian 
Nationalism. For, despite the aspiration of the Wakefield 
colonisers to reproduce in Australia all the pleasant grada- 
tions of English society (squires included), the country has 
steadily drawn its settlers—with the exception of those 
icturesque and useful persons who were, in their own 
Mes ite, its earliest pioneers—from the small bourgeoisie 
and artisans of the British Isles. One has only to glance 
through the passenger-lists of the *forties or ‘sixties of last 
century, or, better still, to book a passage from London 
on one of the Commonwealth steamers, to realise that the 
Australian nation has been built and is being built by a 
systematic transplantation of the average Briton. Save 
for the period of the gold-rush, the extremes of British 
society have been generally unrepresented in the immi- 
gration: there have been few of the very poor, and fewer 
still of the rich ; a mere sprinkling of illiterates, and a bare 
handful of the expensively educated. If Greek and Latin 
have been able to gain a precarious footing, this is due 
chiefly to the genial climate of Australia Felix, which has 
reserved to surprising longevity consumptive classicists 
in flight from English fogs. 

And so the voice of Australian nationalism sounds 
rough, vigorous, with little subtlety of semitones: in its 
spontaneity it is akin to the voice of English nationalism 
in the early Tudor age. Witness that urbane Venetian 
who reported on the curious subjects of Henry VII. He 
told his cultivated masters that these people were “ great 
lovers of themselves”; they thought that there was no 
other country than England, and no other people than the 

ish ; whenever they saw a handsome foreigner they 
would exclaim “Isn’t it a pity he’s not an Englishman?” 
Preposterous islanders! They raged against the foreign 
craltsmen whom their kings imported to teach them 
artificialitie,” howling applause to wild nationalist 
hers who urged them to “defend their nests,” to 
cherish and defend themselves and hurt and grieve aliens 
for the commonweal.” In this new Commonwealth, four 
centuries later, similar demagogues find it easy to inflame 
the old prejudices. In the middle of 1926 an English 
delegate to a Labour Conference suggested that Australia 
might welcome an increased number of Italian immigrants. 
The Australian delegates protested, and a widely read 
Australian newspaper complained in heavy headlines : 

British Labour Tries to Force Low-bred Dagos on Us.” 
It added, rather impolitely: ‘ Australians Can’t Afford 
to Breed with Animals.” Would it be “ nice,” a well- 
known Labour politician once demanded, to meet Italians 
walking about the Bush “with a knife in one hand and a 
razor in the other?” It would not be nice. Besides, are 


quite “white”? . . . We have misgivings. At any 
tate, God’s Own Country belongs to us. 


For Australia 


(like every other part of the world colonised by England) is 
God’s Own Country. Public men (to whom we listen with 
awful solemnity) are always telling us this; we shout it to 
each other, and trumpet it to the world. If some think 
that we trumpet our claim a little crudely, they should 
blame, not the claim itself, but the instruments which 
amplify it and vulgarise it: the fault is with the , 
which has put the Press-headline in place of the ballad. ~~ 
a sixteenth-century ballad this sort of boasting does not 
sound merely arrogant, but fine and hearty. Extreme 
nationalism, with its blend of healthy vigour, of arrogance, 
and of ignorance, is everlastingly amusing to the detached 
and the urbane: just as the Venetian laughed at the 
foibles of our English ancestors, so, last year, a Milanese 
journalist amused readers of the Corriere della Sera with 
tales of us. Yet it is best for us not to see ourselves as 
others see us till there is something very original and 
splendid to see. Englishmen themselves did not make the 
attempt till a long time after the age of Shakespeare. 

Will this simple and very English nationalism of the 
Australians flower, as English nationalism flowered towards 
the end of the sixteenth century? It is easier to see the 
unfavourable influences of the present than those incal- 
culable influences of the future—new ages of Discovery ; 
and Australia’s dramatic geographical position as a 
European outpost in the Antipodes, facing an awakening 
Asia—influences which may prove decisive. For the 
present Australia is cursed with that mid-Victorian blessing 
—the inheritance of all the ages. The Continent has been 
overrun by a civilisation ready-made ; it has given nothing 
save its acres and square miles and the curious spectacle 
of marsupials and Stone Age aborigines—for nothing else 
has been asked of it. The Englishman, carrying his own 
weather in his stomach, has imposed himself upon it—with 
barbed wire and railways and commercial journalism and 
modern liberal ideas. There has been none of the beauty 
and the discipline of painful, intimate growth. Australia 
was peopled by economic Imperialism; within that 
Imperialism has grown up an economic Nationalism. The 
British, transplanted into Australia, have overrun her like 
an invading horde; they have exploited her, ruined her 
forests with axe and fire, and scattered empty jam-tins 
beside her waters. Their goal was effective economic 
occupation at the quickest possible rate ; with the indus- 
trial revolution in full swing no other goal could be 
imagined. 

Thus Australian Nationalism inherited the programme 
of British Imperialism and achieved self-consciousness 
through a reaction of interest and conscience against the 
inhumanities of the industrial system. The form of the 
national idea traces back to the Chartists, who left England 
with a deep and burning resentment ge prevalent social 
injustices, and soon found that the People’s Charter, 
gained easily enough in Australia, was but the first page 
in a People’s Book of Justice. The Australians have 
always been preoccupied with Justice. But Justice is 
easily identified with Rights, and Rights become My 
Rights or the Rights of My Class. Thus idealism has 
worked hand in hand with egoism. Mr. Tandy in Tom 
Fool is the constant and dominating type of immigrant ; 
jealous from the very beginning of his “ rights,”’ he intends 
to get for himself everything that he can. And when he 
arrives at Melbourne he finds on shore the atmosphere of 
the immigrant ship ; everybody is talking of his rights, and 
everyone is trying to get for himself what he can. Among 
the prophets of Australian nationalism there has never 
been even a very little Mazzini. And so Australian 
nationalism is economic, not only in root, but in flower. 
Instead of expressing itself in creating its own legend or 
architecture or religious idealism, it lifts up its eyes to 
“Fair and Reasonable Conditions of Industry,” the 
“‘ Basic Wage,”’ and “ Pure Milk for the People ”—aspira- 
tions that are truly excellent and necessary, but innocent 
of humour and rapture. The Australian who talks about 
God’s Own Country is seldom thinking disinterestedly and 
affectionately of Australia herself, with her haunting 
beauty and mystery. He is thinking of “* good conditions ”’ ; 
she is like a cow that yields a full pail of milk twice a day. 

And yet Australia, though she has grown old and weary 
through dragging centuries of waiting and melancholy 
virginity, will not give herself passively and without price 
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to ruthless violators. From the children of that fast, 
violent, loveless union she will demand love, and the 
mother’s privilege of moulding life. Australians may read 
their destiny in the Parable of the Dog. Australia had a 
Dog of tireless limbs and terrific strength of jaw; sheer 
necessity had taught it how to range vast distances in 
search of prey, how to creep upon its belly within pouncing 
distance of a victim in silence. Then the British came, 
bringing sheep and cattle, and friendly intelligent Scotch 
collies who would race round a flock of sheep, barking 
ee eee too, while the sheep remained gentle 
and the fields small. But the poor collie panted and 
sweated and barked ineffectually at wild merinos scattered 
over endless miles of blistered Australian plains. It was 
necessary to find a dog that would “ do the work of three 
men ”—a tireless animal that would work wide to gather 
the mob, hold it when it sought to break, and delight, 
not only to bark, but to bite—always with discrimination 
and to order. The Australian “kelpie,” bred from 
judicious crossing of smooth-haired Scots collie (with a 
slight strain of fox) and the native dingo, satisfies these 
conditions. For the “ kelpie ” no day is too hot and none 
too cold: it will gather a mob by working wide, and 
frighten it into steadiness by creeping forward on its belly 
like a stalking dingo. Similarly, in the evolution of an 
Australian cattle-dog, the native dingo strain has been 
decisive. There were many experiments and many dis- 
appointments: at one time the cross produced too severe 
a biter, at another too hearty a barker. In the end there 
— a big, silent, tractable, clean-biting dog, that 
would follow a mob of cattle, urge it forward by snapping 
at the hind legs of stragglers, and then lie flat on the earth 
to escape their kick ; or, if need be, gallop to the head of 
the column and swing it to right or left by snapping at the 
leaders’ necks. 

The story of the Dog can be no more than a parable ; 
it is not an analogy. When it suits them, men may take 
control and play fine tricks and hustle Nature. Yet we 
may believe that Australia, quietly and imperceptibly 
(what do a few centuries matter, after so long a waiting 7) 
is experimenting on the men as they experimented on the 
dogs. She will be satisfied at long last, and when she is 
satisfied an Australian Nation will in truth exist. Yet 
the active, creative part in this evolution remains with the 
men—the transplanted Britons. If they achieve awareness 
of their country, and harmony with its inscrutable pur- 
poses, then they may create a civilisation. As yet there 
are only beginnings and faint suggestions of promise—a 
few painters, and one poet. W. K. H. 


THE INCONGRUOUS 


T is some time since we have had so astonishing a 
I picture of the incongruities that are to be found 
everywhere where men are to be found as Mr. 
Bottomley gave us in Sunday’s Weekly Dispatch in his 
account of the religious life of English gaols. He describes 
the convicts, coming into the prison chapel from the 
asphalt] exercise yard, and being called on to join in 
singing the hymn, “ Onward, Christian Soldiers!” with 
its magnificently inappropriate line: ‘“‘ Brothers, we are 
treading where the saints have trod.” If one old convict 
is to be believed, prisoners on the treadmill in the old 
days used to sing this line with especial heartiness. Other 
lines in other hymns that appealed to the ribald sense 
of humour of the convicts were ““ He comes the prisoners 
to release,” “* A few more years shall roll,” and “‘ O Paradise, 
O Paradise! ’tis weary waiting here.” And at the 
harvest thanksgiving service, when a neighbouring vicar 
came in to preach, and, with two huge prison loaves placed 

on the altar steps, gave out the hymn: 

And now on this, our festal day, 

Thy bounteous hand confessing ; 

Upon Thine altar, Lord, we lay 

The first fruits of Thy blessing, 
it must have been a very dull prisoner who saw no irony 


in the situation and the words. 





mee 


One would imagine that it was easy to avoid such incon. 
gruities as these, in circumstances in which they can only 
bring religion into ridicule. There is nothing needed but 
a little common sense and sensitiveness to the position 
of the men being preached at, presumably for their salvation, 
Yet, human nature being what it is, it is doubtful if the 
element of incongruity can ever be quite kept out, 
especially in religion. There is an essential incongruity 
between earth and heaven, between man the animal and 
man the immortal spirit. Some men attempt to get rid 
of the incongruity by abjuring their citizenship of earth, 
some by abjuring their citizenship of heaven. But the 
ordinary man weavers irresolutely between the claims of 
mortality and the claims of immortality, and the old 
division of the week into seven days, one of them devoted 
to heaven, is an excellent symbol of the compromise he 
has attempted to effect in his life. Even outside the 
walls of prisons, the things that men profess on week-days 
and the things they profess as they sing in church on 
Sunday are strangely incongruous with each other. There 
is irony in the spectacle of a stockbroker as well as of a 
convict standing up in church and singing: “ O Paradise, 
O Paradise! ’tis weary waiting here.” There is irony 
in almost anybody’s singing it, for scarcely anyone who 
sings it believes it. It is inconsistent with the modern 
attitude to death, and I doubt if ordinary Christians ever 
wished in large numbers to die prematurely except in ages 
of persecution and all but universal misery. Yet men 
who would send for the doctor in terror at the first faint 
pang of well-earned indigestion used in the nineteenth 
century to send their children to Sunday School to be 
taught to sing: “ ‘I should like to die,’ said Willie, ‘if my 
papa could die too.’” 

And the curious thing was that the people who sang 
these things believed in a heaven to which no ordinarily 
happy man would wish to go in preference to this green 
earth. Many of them believed in a quite material heaven 
with monotonous pavements of gold, in which every one 
had wings and carried a harp. Heaven was a kind of 
divine and gorgeous pantomime and was lit up in the 
imagination as with brilliant footlights. I suppose most 
grown-up people even a hundred years ago would have 
denied that they thought of heaven in such material 
terms, but I suspect that with most of them the myth 
of their childhood survived and that somewhere at the 
back of their minds they were convinced, like the negroes, 
that “all God’s chillun’s got wings.” I do not myself 
dislike the myth. Possibly I half believe it. There is no 
possibility of imagining what our life would be like even 
on another planet, much less in Paradise. The wings 
are the symbol of a free spirit even among artists who 
do not believe that wings grow on angels. Many a poet 
has aspired to be a bird of the air. Our love of birds is 
probably rooted in some imaginative longing to possess 
their powers of flight, of escape, of freedom. Though 
we cling to the earth, we are discontented with the earth, 
and the bird more than any other living creature seems 
to escape from its trammels. A poet seldom wishes to 
be a fish, or an adder, or a dog. There is no liberty to 
be had save on wings. Hell may be underground, but 
heaven is somewhere in the upper air beyond even the 
scope of the birds. 

Even so, natural as it is to dream of a heaven of winged 
and harp-playing angels, we can scarcely imagine without 
a sense of incongruity any of our friends or contemporaries 
entering upon such an existence. If you try to imagine 
the members of the present Cabinet transformed into 
angels, you will not be able to avoid the effect of a cari- 
cature, and Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead 
and Sir William Joynson-Hicks will seem just as odd as 
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they float making music through the air as any flock of 
winged convicts. Yet the strange thing is that when 
spiritualists come along and tell us that life beyond the 
grave is very much like life on earth—that one may find 
oneself in a villa in the other world with a band playing 
in the garden and that, if one is still earth-bound, one may 
order a cigar and whisky-and-soda—the effect of this is 
even more incongruous than the effect of imagining our 
contemporaries in the old-fashioned heaven. It is as 
incongruous with our notions of heaven as the harps and 
wings are with our conceptions of our contemporaries. 
The truth is, most of us can only imagine ourselves as 
we usually are and where we usually are, without a sense 
of something incongruous. Even a new kind of costume 
seems incongruous with one’s usual self. I find it almost 
as difficult, for instance, to imagine myself wearing plus- 
fours as to imagine myself wearing wings. 

On the whole, however, as I have said, the central 
incongruity of life is the incongruity between man the 

animal and man the spirit. Our appetites quarrel with 
our aspirations, and our actions with our professions. 
There are two men in each of us who are at times as 
uncomfortable in each other’s company as two prisoners 
chained together. Whatever we may pretend, the soul 
is jealous of the body, and the body of the soul. Some 
men effect a working arrangement between them, according 
to which the body is allowed to do what it likes while 
the soul is allowed to say what it likes, and then we have 
the hypocrite. But this is only to make incongruity 
more incongruous, and the inconsistency of the actions 
with the professions of the hypocrite are one of the great 
themes of comedy. I should not like to say that we are 
all hypocrites, but I think we enjoy laughing at hypocrites 
largely because we see in them as through a magnifying 
glass an incongruity that exists in our own nature. 
Hypocrisy, like all incongruity, is amusing and appeals 
to our enjoyment of the unexpected. If a grocer sings 
“Courage, brother, do not stumble,” lustily on Sunday, 
and gives his customers short weight during the week, 
his behaviour matches so ill with his song that it even 
affords us pleasure. Yet it is possible that the man is 
as sincere when he is singing as when he is tampering with 
his scales. The object of the really religious man or 
philosopher, I suppose, is to reduce incongruities of this 
kind to as near vanishing point as possible. But if vanishing 
point is ever reached comedy will be the poorer for it. 

It is not only in our hypocrisy, indeed, that the incon- 
gruity of our lives is apparent. We are inconsistent at 
every turn, and the conduct of each of us is continually 
& surprise to our friends. The hard man surprises us by 
a stroke of generosity, and the generous man by some 
stroke of meanness. The saint unexpectedly loses his 
temper, like the clergyman of whom his widow said: 
“I never saw the Dean angry but once, and that was 
when a chop was served to him without gravy.” A 
scoundrel, who has robbed the widow or the orphan for 
half a lifetime, suddenly becomes a hero on a sinking ship 
and insists on getting out of a boat and giving his place 
to a woman. Good men and bad men alike contradict 
themselves. Men who make the lowest professions startle 
us by the inconsistency of their behaviour as often as 
men who make the highest. 

The incongruous elements in life in general, however, 
though they may be an explanation, are hardly an argument 
for continuing to introduce all manner of incongruities 
into the religious services in prisons. No doubt Mr. 
Bottomley, by bringing a series of incongruities together 
in one article, gives an exaggerated notion of the absurd 
features of these services. But it ought not even to be 


possible for a clergyman to come into a chapel to address 


an audience of imprisoned men on New Year’s Day and 
to begin with the sentence: ‘‘ Now, my brothers, this is 
a very important day—a most important day, the Feast 
of the Circumcision.” It is not the way in which one 
speaks to any human being in trouble. One cannot 
imagine any sentence less likely to incite a hardened 
house-breaker to lead a new life than a lecture on the 
Feast of the Circumcision. There are some who doubt 
whether it is possible to incite a hardened house-breaker 
to lead a new life by any means known to man. But 
conversion, I take it, is an established fact, and I used 
often to listen in the street to the eloquence of one con- 
verted ex-convict who became a permanently reputable 
(and amusing) member of society. It is true that he 
believed in hell—believed in it as a burning faith—and 
nobody preaches hell nowadays. But there was more 
than a faith in hell in the odd assortment of his beliefs, 
and one would certainly not advocate the preaching of 
a penal next world to unfortunate men who were already 
undergoing punishment in this. The truth is, most of 
us would not know how to go about preaching to convicts : 
we should only know how not to go about preaching to them. 
We should, I hope, have the tact not to invite them to join 
us in singing: “‘ O Paradise, O Paradise, ’tis weary waiting 
here.” Y. ¥. 


THE VANNER’S DAY 


r I XHERE appeared in the Times a few weeks ago an 

indignant letter from a gentleman living in the 

New Forest. He wished to know why the autho- 
rities, who appear, mirabile dictu, to be bent upon money- 
making, refrain from levying a charge of 2s. a day upon 
the vanners who frequent that favourite country. He 
concluded with a few scathing remarks about the caravan 
life. Looked at from the vantage ground of a house he has 
found it wanting. 

There is another side to the pastime, and it is found in 
the illustrations published in catalogues issued by those 
who have caravans for sale or for hire. These pictures show 
little groups of people in a state of almost delirious happiness 
camped in glades or near the roadside, a special feature of 
the photographs being a number of attractive young ladies 
who exhibit their polished teeth to the very best advantage. 
Charles Lamb, who had a shrewd eye, declined to be moved 
by any such displays, for, as he remarked (I write far from 
my Elia): “ those who show me teeth show no more than 
bones.” To tell the truth, so far as it has been revealed to 
one who has spent a long summer on the road, caravanning 
does not deserve the indictment of the gentleman who lives 
in the New Forest, nor is it faithfully pictured with all 
those associations of sunshine and incisors. The truth lies 
somewhere between the two extremes. 

To van, if one may coin a word, requires definite qualities ; 
to van happily demands certain conditions. In the first 
place, those who set out to spend weeks or months in very 
close quarters must be the best of friends, equipped with 
patience, a certain capacity for endurance, at least an 
elementary knowledge of cooking, and the gift of adapting 
themselves to sudden changes in circumstance. 

Of taking the road there are two methods in vogue. You 
may employ a motor caravan, generally a large and un- 
wieldy vehicle on a lorry chassis which takes up more than 
its fair share of room, and which obliges its tenants wherever 
they go to take their house with them. The pace is slow 
and the amount of space taken up on the road makes for 
unpopularity. The trailer is better; when a pitch is 
reached the van can be left between breakfast in the 
morning and dinner in the evening while the attendant car 
takes you up hills that would baffle the larger veliate. 
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During the past summer (?) we made a rule of leaving the 
trailer in one place for a week and travelling north, south, 
east and west in the car. This is not only far more pleasant 
but reduces expenses considerably, for even the trailer is a 
costly companion, all statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Then again, to pitch camp with a trailer, if there 
be one lean-to or a couple, takes much time. Two and 
a-half hours are required for settling down and rather more 
for packing up, and if this work were done every day the 
time and labour required would be excessive. Left for a 
week the position is altogether different. The work of 
pitching and striking camp does not average an hour a day. 

After experience of a dozen pitches or more one comes 
to the conclusion that there is no really level land in England. 
It is quite easy to persuade the trailer to behave as though 
the ground were flat, because you can coax it with wedges 
and blocks; a lean-to learns in time to respond to persuasion 
and adjustment; but you cannot deceive cooking stoves, 
and unless you have a dead level they will flare or smoke 
after their kind, giving endless trouble. 

If you have friends with pleasant country places—and in 
this regard perhaps we were more than usually fortunate— 
it is not difficult to get a long succession of beautiful sites, 
but few even among one’s dearest friends can provide a 
meadow with the necessary privacy, access to water, beauti- 
ful views and level ground. 

One of the greatest enemies of the vanner is the earwig. 
From careful inquiry one learns that the earwig has taken 
every caravan and every lean-to to be his province; he 
loves to gather in his legions on to the top folds of the 
canvas, and by night he becomes a daring and reckless 
explorer who may be found on coverlets and pillows and 
even in the clothes that have been hung up. Should you 
forget to shake your garments carefully and an earwig is 
left on a vest or shirt, the chances are that he will resent 
your appropriation of the garment he has taken to be his 
own, and will bite hard. Mosquitoes, too, have a penchant 
for those who dwell in vans, and flies and wasps do not 
despise them. It is necessary to clear up all crumbs and to 
leave no food lying about or marauding rats may prove 
another source of disturbance. ar 

A bath is a pleasant thing, and a vanner must go far to 
find one. Muddy horseponds are unsatisfactory and often 
leech-haunted ; rivers are not always available; a basin 
leaves something to be desired. Fortunately the motor 
will nearly always bring one within reach of a town where 
public baths are available, and if you pitch near the house 
of your friend, he will probably render first aid in your hour 
of need. 

The open life makes for simplicity. The vanner wakes to 
the truth that in normal circumstances the average man 
and woman use far too many plates, knives, forks, cups, 
saucers, dishes. After a while he grows content to keep a 
bowl with hot water and a little soda within easy reach so 
that as soon as a plate becomes unfit for a second course (if 
any) he can give it the necessary attention with the least 
waste of time. Spoons and forks treated in this fashion 
will render singly and satisfactorily the service that half-a- 
dozen of their pampered town associates would be required 
to carry out. 

The vanner learns the value of space, and the art of 
putting things in the right place. In no circumstances can 
there be two places for one thing. It is necessary to dress 
and to undress within the very narrowest limits, to move far 
more delicately than Agag ever did, and to remember that 
every member of the party is entitled to his fair share of 
the cubic inches. If, owing to inequalities in the surface of 
the ground, the frying-pan overturns carrying a well-cooked 
meal with it—this occurred four times in as many months— 
the position must be faced with a smile, even though it be 





ee 


forced, or with a laugh, even though it be hollow. Should 
the weather for days on end prove unspeakable so that even 
the journey from caravan to lean-to cannot be accomplished 
without a wetting, should the wind challenge tent pegs and 
through the small hours, when our courage and energy are 
at the lowest ebb, the canvas begin to express anxiety jn 
sharp ominous flapping, it is well to reflect that there are 
worse disasters at sea. 

Almost insensibly one acquires strange knowledge. The 
mere man learns something about domestic service. He 
will certainly lend his aid to lay the table and to wash up; 
and when the trailer stands far from the madding crowd 
and nobody is looking he may even help to make the beds, 
The art of trailing lies in being away from the trailer 
as much as possible, and to this end all must lend aid, for 
the vanner’s real pleasure properly understood is not, I 
think, to be found at home. We all remember, when passing 
through England under other conditions, how we have 
come across beauty spots and have said to ourselves: “ It 
would be a real joy to live here for a while.” The trailer 
helps us to experience the pleasure, but provides at best 
no more than a sleeping-place and a covered meal-time 
corner. 

The curious truth is that as we lengthen the experience 
the taste for the simplicities of life returns even to those 
who thought they had lost it. There is something very 
elementary about the vanner’s day. He must rise with the 
sun because, should he desire the early morning cup of tea, 
he must prepare it. He must work hard for an hour or so 
after rising because breakfast must be prepared, the table 
laid and cleared away, beds made, the camp left tidy and a 
picnic lunch packed. Then the pleasure of the day begins. 
It is possible to drive to some beauty spot, to lunch by the 
side of river or lake, on heather or on mountain side, to 
spend the day working or reading or fishing, as occasion 
may direct, and to return in the evening healthily tired in 
time to light uncertain stoves and prepare supper. When 
the meal is taken and the attendant chaos has been reduced 
to order, there is nothing left between the vanner and bed- 
time save a walk, and by ten o’clock he is quite pleased to 
retire. This is, of course, the perfection of the healthy life, 
because the trailer and lean-to are always pitched in such a 
position as will enable the tenants to sleep with doors or 
front wide open. After a few days it is almost impossible 
to catch cold, it becomes quite easy to rise early, there is 
no craving for any artificial aid to the joy of living, and the 
feeling that everything beautiful in England lies within 
reach is strangely stimulating. 

Ours has been a trial trip; the car has covered four 
thousand miles and the trailer about eight hundred ; but 
already while we watch the advance guards of autumn 
transmuting green to gold we have made plans for another 
summer, and, as Gloucester remarks in King Lear, though 
in a less innocent connection, “‘ there was great joy in the 
making.” Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—I take the liberty to send you a leader from a New 
York newspaper of August 24th. It will, I think, convince 
you that in the paragraph quoted from your own article on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, you were guilty of a grave libel on the 
presiding judge. Such a libel, in fact, as would have warranted 
prosecution had the publisher been within the jurisdiction 
of the Massachusetts courts. 

It is not surprising that, with other European journalists, 
you should have been misled by lying propaganda on this 
cause célébre, but if I may be allowed to say so, it is surprising 
that you should have acted on secondary and hearsay evidence 
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as if it had been the official record, to the misinformation of 
your readers and the calumniation of a judge whose conduct 
of the trial was so correct that in over two hundred rulings 
not one was reversed as improper by the Court of Appeal. 
Though much more serious, it is not more inaccurate than 
the assertion of the Saturday Review or the Spectator that 
neither of the accused had ever been convicted of a previous 
crime, whereas the truth was that at the time of his indictment 
for the Braintree murders, Vanzetti had been sentenced to 
twelve years’ imprisonment for highway robbery previously 
committed at South Bridgewater, Massachusetts. It would 
be futile perhaps to deal with your other inaccuracies. Ab 
uno disce omnes.—Yours, etc., F, J. Dunpon. 

115 Henry Street, 

Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
September 5th. 


[We cannot tell whether Mr. Dundon is himself ignorant of 
the facts or whether he is deliberately seeking to mislead our 
readers. WVanzetti was charged with the Bridgewater crime 
only after (and as one of the consequences of) his arrest for the 
Braintree crime. We have not yet been made aware that 
in our articles on this subject we have misstated a single fact ; 
and if it be true—which we take leave to doubt—that our 
comments would in Boston have “ warranted prosecution,” 
that from the British point of view is merely an added reflection 
on the present state of justice as administered by the Courts 
of Massachusetts.—Eb., N.S.] 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—It is reported that your publication printed the follow- 
ing statement about the middle of August : 

The trial resolved itself into a perfectly simple and straightforward 
appeal to racial and political prejudice . . . The judge invited a 
verdict of guilty because the defendants were Tolstoyan Socialists 
and “conscientious objectors” who during the war had fied 
to Mexico to escape military service!” 


Are you aware that the socialistic or communistic predilect- 
ions of these two criminals were introduced into the trial by 
their own counsel for the purpose of accounting for their carrying 
concealed weapons contrary to law ? 

Also are you aware that the trial judge instructed the jury 
to disregard the fact that the defendants were anarchists or 
socialists ? 

I cannot believe that you would intentionally publish anything 
which is misleading or injurious to the relations between your 
country and this, and this is why I call your attention to the 
matter.—Yours, etc., 

Henry C. Rowe. 

Drawer 521, Westerly, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


[We certainly were aware that the question of the political 
opinions of the prisoners was introduced by counsel for the 
defence, but not, as we understand, for the reason Mr. Rowe 
names. Counsel was forced to introduce it because when the 
evidence of identification had palpably broken down both the 
District Attorney and the Judge laid the test possible stress 
upon the “ consciousness of guilt” exhibited by the prisoners 
on their arrest. The defence thereupon was obliged to show that 
as socialistic-anarchists they went in daily dread of being 
“rounded up” in the police raids against all “ radicals’ that 
were then going on; and that they did in fact for some time 
after their arrest continue to assume that the charge against 
them was concerned with their political opinions and affiliations. 

To the second question the answer is “ Yes,” but the 
“ instruction ’’ amounted in the circumstances to no more than 
a merely formal disclaimer of prejudice. The Judge, after per- 
mitting a very long cross-examination not only on the prisoners’ 
political opinions, but upon their war records—how great was 
their “‘ love of free America,” and why they had gone to Mexico 
in 1918 to avoid war service—used these words in addressing 
the jury : 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts called upon you (the jury) 
to render a most important service. Although you knew that such 
service would be arduous, painful and tiresome, yet you, like true 
soldiers, responded to that call in the spirit of supreme American 
tees 6 There is no better word in the English language than 
“ loyalty ” ; 

and again : 

There is one thought that I would like to burn into the fibre of 
every citizen throughout this land, which is that he who is willing 
to accept the blessings of this Government should be perfectly 
willing to assume his share of its duties and responsibilities. 


After this plain invitation to the jury to remember that they were 
dealing with a couple of disloyal draft-dodgers we can hardly 
be expected to take Judge Thayer’s Pecksniffian exhortation 
to them to clear their minds of prejudice very seriously. It did 
not indeed, we confess, seem to us even worth mentioning. 
Several other correspondents, for whose letters we cannot 





find space, have written to us from America on similar lines, 
suggesting that we must be ignorant of the real facts of the case. 
We are possibly less ignorant than they suppose. All, however, 
we need say here is that no matter what were the facts as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoners, if any judge in this 
country (or in most other States of the American Union for all we 
know) had, on a charge of bank robbery, addressed the jury 
in such terms as we have quoted above, the defence would have 
been — a fresh trial as a matter of course, without havi 
to adduce any other facts or arguments whatsoever.—Eb., N.S. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan. 


Srr,—Will you grant a reader for many years of Taz New 
STATESMAN room for a brief comment on your editorial, 
** American Justice ” ? 

If I differed with you merely about the facts or about the 
procedural methods of the Massachusetts courts I would not 
break silence. I am not nearly so sure as you are that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were innocent, but I think they were not given 
a fair and impartial trial, and regret that they were executed. 
My opinion is worth little; to reinforce it I have sought 
information about the opinions of teachers of law in four of our 
good law schools. They seem to me reasonably impartial as 
a class on such an issue, and well trained to weigh evidence. 
My information indicates that the group was about evenly 
divided on the two main questions: Were the men guilty ? 
And did they have a fair trial ? 

What really moves me to protest, however, is not the content 
of your editorial but its title, “‘ American Justice.” The phrase 
suggests that you share a common misapprehension about the 
United States. As a native of Massachusetts and one who 
received there a part of his legal training, I deeply regret the 
character and outcome of the trial. But as an American who 
has lived for forty years outside of Massachusetts, my withers 
are unwrung. The phrase “ American Justice’? no more 
connotes a reality than does the phrase “‘ European Justice.”’ 
In matters of this sort the United States is not one country, 
but a number of nearly independent countries, and I for one 
feel little more personal responsibility for a miscarriage of 
Massachusetts justice across one boundary of New York State 
than I would have felt had a similar miscarriage occurred 
of Canadian justice across another. This failure to grasp our 
complicated system underlies so many other misunderstandings 
besides the one revealed in your editorial that I have thought 
it best to voice a criticism.—Yours, etc., 

Cornell University, WatrTer F. WiLicox. 

Ithaca, New York. 

August 27th, 1927. 


KEITH versus MOSES 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—One may agree with your contributor “R. B.” that 
natural selection alone is insufficient as an explanation of the 
origin of species, and yet demur to his suggestion that Genesis 
is as plausible as Darwinism. 

After all, supposing that evolution has proceeded by “* jumps ” 
rather than by minute “ variations,” we make no logical breach 
in Darwinism. Variations, however minute, are always 
“jumps,” and we do not explain them away by calling them 
only little ones. Great or small, they manifestly cannot be 
accounted for by natural selection, which only sorts out the 
lucky “ jumps ” after they have occurred ; and this, I submit, 
was as evident to Darwin as to “ R. B.” 

To explain evolution we may need the hypothesis of a 
** purposive force,” but why an “ external creative force” ? 
A purposive force could be internal to the organism. To 
postulate an agency operating ab extra not only violates “* Occam's 
razor ’’—entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem— 
but burdens us with the problem of evil, for which an “ external 
creative force’? would be morally responsible. 

And why does “ R. B.” assert that “ no trace has been found 
of any intermediate species between man and ape”? The 
four words Java, Taungs, Piltdown, Neanderthal, seem to 
supply the answer.—Yours, etc., ROBERT ARCH. 

18 Laurel Road, S.W. 20. 


[(“R. B.” writes: In suggesting that “ variations however 
minute are always ‘ jumps,’ ’’ Mr. Arch seems to miss the whole 
point. Variations differ from jumps (or mutations) not so 
much in amount as in kind. Variations tend always to revert 
to the normal (at a measurable rate) ; jumps involve the estab- 
lishment of an altogether fresh “ normal.” There is: no evidence 
to show that natural selection “ sorts out the lucky jumps.” 
As to my use of the phrase “ external creative force,” I meant 
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merely “ external ” to our consciousness, beyond our knowledge, 
beyond any analysis based upon such intrinsically observable 
processes as “ natural selection.”” That such a force, if any, 
must work “ internally through the organism” may be pre- 
sumed. No question of “evil” or “moral responsibility” 
arises. We know nothing whatever about this hypothetical 
* external force’; we may be able to observe in some measure 
the results of its operation, but certainly we cannot discuss 
or even consider its “ morality.” The term indeed is strictly 
meaningless in such a connection—as meaningless an anthropo- 
morphism as it would be—at the other end of the scale—to 
speak of the “ morality ” of a grasshopper.] 


To the Editer of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—While agreeing with all that your contributor said 
about the matter of Sir Arthur Keith's address, it seems to me 
that there is, after all, something to be said for Sir Arthur. 
As I listened to that address I was, for the first twenty minutes 
or so, not only amazed, but mystified. I could not understand 
such palpably second-hand and shallow utterances coming 
from an “ authority.” But afterwards I reflected that Sir 
Arthur was not thinking at all of his audience present, but of 
that wider audience that heard his words by wireless. 

The reaction against crude Darwinism (I have written as 
hard words about Neo-Darwinism as any) has resulted in certain 
people, with their own ignoble ends to serve, using it as an 
attack upon the principle of evolution. A sufficient example 
will be found in Mr. Belloc’s “‘ Companion” to the Outline of 
History. It is high time that an authoritative voice reached 
the masses (who care not for, and know nothing about, the more 
profound problems involved) and informed them that what 
Darwin wanted to demonstrate is to-day accepted as axiomatic 
—questions of “‘ design” or machinery really do not from this 
standpoint matter. For people who persist in believing that 
Darwin said we were descended from apes, and that he has 
to-day been discredited, Sir Arthur Keith’s address was excellent, 
timely, and justifiable. I believe he knew quite well what he 
wanted to do, and did it.—Yours, etc., F. H. Doucury. 

118 Fishponds Road, S.W. 17. 

September 13th. 


SYNONYMITY AND SEEDSMEN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Although “S. L. B.” has reversed the title of his 
article without reversing his opinion, it is gratifying to the 
present writer to note that he has very considerably watered 
down his indictment. 

“ S. L. B.” says that my criticism of his original attack on 
seedsmen “ was not sound, save in certain unimportant points.” 
He does not adduce one tittle of evidence in support of this 
opinion, but goes on to say that he visited Ormskirk at the 
end of June—his first visit presumably—and, later on, counsels 
me to do likewise. As I happen to know the Ormskirk trial 
grounds as well as I know my own garden, this advice seems 
superfluous; this, by the way. The real points at issue 
“ S. L. B.” calmly ignores, perhaps in the hope that your readers 
will have forgotten them. As, however, the reputation of a 
considerable body of commercial men, myself included, is 
called in question, I must protest against this high-handed 
proceeding and demand acceptance of the following statements, 
or, alternatively, reasons for their rejection. 

1. Granted that, in the past, before there was any co- 
ordinating institution such as Ormskirk, new varieties of 
potatoes were raised by many firms working independently of 
each other, resulting in duplication of varieties, multiplication 
of names and the simultaneous marketing of synonyms; this 
procedure has long been discontinued in favour of submitting 
new varieties of potatoes to test and trial at Ormskirk. 

2. That the Ormskirk Trials were only made possible by the 
cordial co-operation of seedsmen and others who still continue 
to give their services and experience freely, and that, without 
this whole-hearted co-operation, the work of the Synonym 
Committee could not be carried out. 

8. That “S. L. B.” was totally at sea when he said, “All 
the genetic work in connection with the potato has been carried 
out for twenty years past” in the grounds of the National 
Institute at Cambridge ; that the institute was not in existence 
twenty years ago; that it was founded—like Ormskirk—with 
the co-operation of the trade (ask Sir Laurence Weaver) ; and 
that scientific work on the potato—prior to the founding of 
these institutions—was carried out by private firms at their 
own expense. 

4. That under the Seeds Act of 1920, and any or all of the 
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subsequent orders and regulations, a person is liable to prosecy- 
tion who fails to deliver to a purchaser of seed potatoes a 
statement in writing, or who makes or causes to be made any 
statement which is false, pertaining to : 

(a) The name and address of the seller. 

(6) The class, whether Scotch, Irish or English. 

(c) The name of the variety. 

(d) The size and dressing. 

In addition to this all potatoes planted or sold for planting 
must be certified by the Ministry of Agriculture and the certi- 
ficate number quoted on all invoices. 

5. That if, as “S. L. B.” asserts, “ The Synonym monger 
charges a high price for giving a new name to an old variety ” 
he is acting in contravention of the Act and is liable to prose- 
cution, and “S. L. B.” would be more usefully employed in 
pointing the culprit out to the authorities than indulging in 
this hot-air talk. 

In his first tirade, “ S. L. B.”? mentioned three or four seed 
firms by name: patted them metaphorically on their backs 
and told them they were good boys. That was an impertinence, 
In his later effusion he says: ‘“‘ There are many seedsmen who 
refuse, in spite of all temptation, to have anything to do with 
dishonest practice.” This is worse; it is a platitude. The 
only decent thing “S. L. B.” can now do is to withdraw his 
absurd indictment or publish the names of the “ Synonym 
mongers.”’—Yours, etc., E. Horton. 

[“S. L. B.” writes: Mr. Horton leaves my case untouched. 
In many cases Ormskirk orders “ new varieties,” pays for 
them, plants them out and tests them. The Seeds Act of 1920 
does not protect the amateurs against the synonym monger. 
There were many more synonyms in the ground at Ormskirk 
than those I mentioned. If there is anything incorrect in 
my view of this matter why does not Mr. Horton invite the 
authorities at Ormskirk to say as much? Their word would 
weigh more than his and mine together.] 


BLAKE’S PROSE AND POETRY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Most of Mr. Palmer’s many objections are answered 
in the review to which he objects; the rest are answered by 
Blake himself. ‘I object,” says Mr. Palmer, “ to being told 
that Blake was highly sophisticated,” and he bases his objection 
on the evidence of Blake’s contemporaries—whereas I based 
my assertion on Blake’s own writings. If the gossip of Blake’s 
contemporaries is so much more reliable than Blake’s own 
writings, why does not Mr. Palmer go the whole way with 
them and accept their verdict that he could not write poetry ? 
Blake’s own work, which shows he was anything but “ down- 
right mad,” is still alive: Mr. Palmer’s witnesses, the contem- 
poraries of Blake, are dead. Therefore while I think Mr. 
Palmer is justified in consigning my review to the “ drawing 
room,” where it was written, I don’t hesitate to relegate his 
opinions to the cemetery, where they seem to have been collected. 

I made no attempt to relate Blake’s cunning either to domestic 
comfort or savings banks. Genius, industry and cunning 
existed before savings banks, and continue to exist in spite of 
them. It requires leisure, not cunning, to make money. Blake 
had too much work to do. But if it is not cunning to retain a 
benefactor with devout protestations of love and respect while 
one blackguards and lampoons him behind his back—what 
else is it? ‘‘ Moral energy,” I suppose. In dealing with 
Blake, as a satirist, I honoured him by contrasting him with 
the most magnificent fighter of his time—Byron. What is 
there absurd or vindictive in comparing two contemporary 
satirists ? I showed precisely what they “had in common.” 
To say that Blake “ had more imaginative power than Milton 
but could not control it” seems uneasy, for imaginative power 
sustains and solidifies poetry. If Blake had more of it than 
Milton, he never exerted it, but must have “ controlled” it 
extremely strictly. As for being “ unkind” to Blake—what 
next ? We shall soon have societies for the propagation of 
kindness to thunderstorms, or battleships! Blake would be 
the last person to thank Mr. Palmer for trying to be “kind” 
to him. When Lavater advocates “ kindness” in criticism, 
Blake says what any poet would say, “False! Severity of 
judgment is a great virtue.” 

In ascribing Blake’s idiosyncracies to the devil that was 
in him, I honour him far more than if I were to excuse them 
as peccadilloes of a kindly, irresponsible fool. Blake despised 
fools more than knaves, which shows he was no fool himself. 
He would be revolted at the cataclysm of gush in which he has 
been submerged during the last few weeks. My review defends 
him against the worst of his traducers—the Blake enthusiasts 
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—who insist on trying to domesticate and Fabianise him into 
a meek and harmless moral enthusiast. I was not conscious 
of “ assuming ” the mood in which I wrote the review. But 
“ worldliness,”” even if “assumed,” debilitates a critic far 
less than Elephantiasis of the Soul—which is less often 
“ assumed,” I fear, than congenital. The difference between 
Mr. Palmer’s Blake and mine is temperamental— 

His “is the friend of all mankind, 

Mine speaks in parables to the blind.” 
—Yours, etc., Roy CAMPBELL. 
Weald, Sevenoaks. 


UNPUBLISHED PROUST 


To the Editor of THE New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sm,—Your reviewer quotes from M. Fernandez’s Messages 
words to the effect that Proust’s work “‘ does not manifest, 
from its opening to its conclusion, any spiritual progress.” 

I write, not to confute Mr. Fernandez, who is very probably 
right, but to point out—and to complain—that five years after 
Proust’s death the conclusion of his work is yet to be published. 

Since 1922 the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, which apparently 
holds the copyright, has vouchsafed to us the volumes entitled 
La Prisonniére and Albertine Disparue. It appears that there 
is almost as much still to come. Snippets have appeared from 
time to time in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. They have no 
doubt stimulated the sale of that periodical, but they have 
given little comfort to the lovers of Proust, who know that he, 
of all writers, is least to be appreciated in occasional extracts. 

If his French admirers have not clamoured, as they should, 
for the conclusion of his work, perhaps an English protest may 
be heeded, and we may be spared, henceforward, the “ apprecia- 
tions’ of critics who are ready to pass final judgment upon 
a novel of which they cannot have read the conclusion.— 
Yours, etc., Nei LItTTLe. 

2 Rue du Cloitre, 

Geneva. 
September 13th. 


Miscellany 
VILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM 


T is, no doubt, a great pity that Mr. George Moore 
I should have lent the shelter of his beautiful prose 
to a calumny which, of all the calumnies popularised 
by “literary ravens” and by the “ vipers of the boulevard,” 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam—so his biographer and cousin, 
M. du Pontavice de Heussey, tells us—habitually resented 
most. Villiers was perfectly entitled to his own name. 
The assumption of a resounding name was not “ part of 
his genius ”»—Mr. Moore’s account, questioned by the blonde 
commergant’s wife from Tours. He proved his right once 
in a court of law, and for us, his modern readers, to continue 
sceptical is, perhaps, less an offence against his memory 
than a display of wanton neglectfulness towards an 
important feature of his development. Villiers was 
clerical and royalist among republicans and free-thinkers. 
Who shall say with precisely what degree of orthodoxy ? 
We are concerned by his religious and political tendencies, 
because the tendencies they oppose are generally con- 
comitants of naturalism or realism in literary art, because, 
among the prevailing naturalism, Villiers held up the 
defiance of his rigorously personal style. 

And it is a pity, too, that a recent English translation 
Should have given so very unsuitable a rendering of the 
Contes Cruels, since that collecticn of stories has been 
accepted as expressing the highest concentration of his 
method. Mr. Hamish Miles’s translation (Sardonic Tales, 
Knopf, 10s. 6d.) is able enough, but hardly fits a writer whose 
galling preoccupation was with the quality of each word and 
with the cast of every sentence. Contes Cruels are probably 
our best starting-point in an exploration of Villiers’ 
bewildering achievement. Consider his bibliography. I 
wonder if close students of Azél, at any time, can have 
exceeded a hundred, and the work resembles a Prophetic 














Book ; just so far as the “ prophet’s ” hardihood and the 
hopelessness of the attempt make a sensible addition to 
the interest a reader derives, the whole depicting a kind 
of arrested debacle, the adventurer tumbling headlong 
through an endless down-rushing flight. Well, such were 
the effects of poverty—to some extent, at least ; poverty, 
dissipation, failure seldom create but commonly enlarge 
an original fault. The incline of Villiers’ poverty, from his 
cousin’s catching sight of the young man, wrapped in 
luxurious furs, to Mr. Moore’s introduction, when a middle- 
aged Villiers sat writing in a café, his white hand incessantly 
fumbling round his collar where the frayed buttonhole 
incessantly lost its button, like Blake’s poverty only 
steepened. Contes Cruels and L’Eve Future mark successes, 
but there are states of embarrassment which a temporary 
success may diversify without relieving. Meanwhile, his 
word-sensitiveness was never dulled by the quotidian 
stress of journalism. He still wrote very carefully, altering 
one in five words, murmuring over what he had written, 
then louder, then rehearsing it in a clear and resonant voice. 
I have said that the authenticity of his name and title are 
important when you consider his achievement. It would 
have needed some abundant and genuine source of pride, 
however childish, to thus fortify his conscious singularity : 

. . . Je sens, alors, que je porte dans mon 4me le reflet des 
richesses stériles d’un grand nombre de rois oubliés. 

elsewhere : 

D’ailleurs que nous importe la justice? Celui qui en naissant 
ne porte pas dans sa poitrine sa propre gloire ne connaitra jamais 
la signification réelle de ce mot. 

And Verlaine commented, in Les Poétes Maudits : 

Ces paroles, tirées de la préface de la Révolie . . . donnent tout 
Villiers de ’Isle-Adam, homme et I’ ceuvre. 

Orgueil immense, justifié. 

Poverty and, worse than poverty, the agonised attention 
he gave to “ minute particulars,” rather obscured questions 
of outward form. His play, Le Nouveau Monde, provided 
matter for popular derision; entire pages were bracketed 
under Tout le monde parle ensemble. But Villiers manu- 
factured synthetic perfumes and the process is notoriously 
wasteful. The naturalist—and, of course, I am speaking 
of the minor exponents of that school—knows how to attack 
and consume his material, leaving relatively little surplus. 
Villiers had to sacrifice this possibly fallacious air of 
completeness and uniformity. In parenthesis, and before 
leaving the image which compares Villiers de I’Isle-Adam 
to a sublimated M. Coty, I transcribe the following passage 
from a story called Sentimentalisme (Contes Cruels). But 
a preliminary explanation is necessary. 

First let me quote from Villiers’ own exordium : 

Par un soir de printemps, deux jeunes gens bien élevés .. . 
étaient assis sous les grandes arbres d’une avenie des Champs-Elysées. 

Lucienne est cette belle jeune femme & jamais parée de toilettes 
noires, dont le visage est d’une paleur de marbre et dont l'histoire 

est inconnue. 
Maximilien . . . éfait un poéte d’un talent merveilleux .. . 
Ce soir-la, donc, ils regardaient, en silence, les vagues silhouettes 
des voitures, des ombres, des promeneurs. 
The fall of those introductory lines is specially character- 
istic, as well as the general proposition they make. “* Deux 
jeunes gens bien élevés . . .” the insistence, within so 
very short a space, on the couple’s good breeding, from 
another pen would be ridiculous. Here it is a further 
refinement of the author’s style, a symptom of his constant 
desire to reduce human figures to their different essences, 
and, as far as good breeding does, or ideally should, effect 

a simplification by the removal of false shames, trivial 

ambitions and uneasy alertness, it is esthetically legitimate. 

Notice the careful antithesis of the verbs “est” and, 

italicised, “ était,’’ since Maximilien’s suicide is the crux 

of the narrative; and the careful spacing of the nouns, 

“des voitures, des ombres, des promeneurs.” But the 
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story really begins when Lucienne breaks the silence and, 
reaching out and clasping her lover’s hand—they are lovers 
—catechises him at length ; whether he does not think that 
great artists, like Maximilien himself, for example, must 
lose the faculty of feeling deeply : 

Il semblerait, alors, 4 voir le froid mesure de vos mouvements, 
que vous ne palpitez que par courtoisie. L’Art, sans doute, vous 
poursuit d’une préoccupation constante jusque dans l'amour et 
dans la douleur . . . 

and so on: a piece of feminine verbiage intended to steel 
the unfortunate young man for a terrible admission that 
she has pledged an assignation with his successor, a certain 
M. de Rostanges, whom I imagine as the “ superbe viveur, 
fatal et discret” of one of Laforgue’s unwritten stories, 
that very evening, at half-past eleven. The young man 
pursues his defence and eventually arrives at a conclusion 
to which I have referred : 

Hélas! nous sommes pareils & ces cristaux puissants ot dort, 
en Orient, le pur esprit des roses mortes et qui sont hermétiquement 
voilés d’une triple enveloppe de cire, d’or et de parchemin. 

Une seule larme de leur essence—de cette essence conservée 
ainsi dans la grande amphore précieuse (fortune de toute une race 
et que l’on se transmet par héritage, comme un trésor sacré tout 
béni par les aieux)—suffit 4 pénétrer bien des mesures d’eau claire, 
je vous assure, Lucienne! Et celles-ci, & leur tour, suffisent & em- 
baumer bien des demeures, bien des tombeaux, durant de longues 
années ... 

O the declining emphasis of “Bien des demeures, bien 
des tombeaux.. .” and the interpellatory note of “Je 
vous assure, Lucienne,” as though he knew his trouble were 
all thrown away on a stupid woman and it were mainly 
the sacred obligation of eloquence that urged him to pro- 
ceed! But half-past eleven draws in. He beckons a 
carriage, smiles, watches it disappear, turns homeward 
towards the Etoile, writes, cuts the pages of a new book, 
presently gets up. ‘“‘ Ce battement de cceur est vraiment 
insupportable !” he mutters, pulling open the drawer in 
which he keeps his revolver. 

What governs each of the Contes Cruels, but an exquisite 
consistency ? Villiers postulated a set of conditions, then 
logically fulfilled them. His characters are “ unreal ” 
in the naturalist sense, less by token of the almost invariable 
distinction of their tenue and the innocent sumptuousness 
of their environment, than because, given a certain set of 
conditions, they always behave logically and consistently. 
They are true to themselves, hence unreal to a realist and 
real to a poet. They are as phantasmal and as essential 
as Milton’s Arch Fiend and Samson. A realist is interested 
in the contradictions that make up a human being and in 
the human being’s dominating ignorance of itself. Villiers 
was absorbed by an opposite problem: if you could distil 
a single precious drop of significance from the human 
plant, dishevelled leaves and transitory flowers. Les 
Demoiselles de Bienfilatre radiantly illustrates his method. 

Conflicting worlds of “virtue” and “vice” must bring 
forth a conflicting array of standards, appropriate to the 
warring universes and exactly contradictory in every 
detail. Error! the naturalist objects and the Goncourts, 
admirable representatives of naturalism of the second rank, 
make a convincing demonstration of supposed good and 
evil inextricably mingling motives. But Villiers persisted, 
and, to enjoy his story, you have to allow his premise ; 
the respectability of a “disreputable woman” is the reverse, 
the concave side, so to speak, of a “respectable woman’s” 
virtue. A respectable prostitute “falls,” if she resign her 
body with any other view except the hope of gain, even 
in the abandon of a “ poor but honest” marriage. That 
was the dilemma of the Demoiselles de Bienfilatre. Olympe 
loved a student. After the blow, her sister could barely 
hold up her head. Father and mother were quite broken. 
The old concierge visited his daughter’s seducer but, hearing 
the student ask her hand, fled, revolted by the young 


fellow’s cynicism. Henriette met Olympe out marketing, 
dressed like a respectable housewife, and hissed to her 
covertly: ‘Ma sceur, votre conduite est inqualifiable! 
Respectez, au moins, les apparences!” Finally she made 
a public disclaimer. Olympe took to her bed. Till, one 
day, the young man entered their room, carrying some gold 
pieces in his hand—unexpected largesse from the family, 
and the miracle answering Olympe’s prayers. With an 
access of joyous relief, she rendered up her soul to the 
God Whose Order is supreme. 

There stands a crippled résumé of the narrative. The 
position Villiers adopted, telling his stories, is the attitude 
of a narrator as we would have it be. Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt were self-proclaimed scientific historians of 
contemporary morals. A clinical bias intruded. Later, 
Maupassant recounted as a “man of the world,” with the 
well-fed expansiveness and middling regard for truth which 
an exchange of reminiscences implies (or that, I suggest, 
was his attitude, transformed and justified by a tremendous 
narrative ability). Qualifying Villiers’ standpoint, we 
resort to a different comparison—to a richly gifted prince 
of the Church he may have numbered in his heredity, a 
dignitary skilled in wordly manipulations of the human 
conscience, his dogmatic basis fallen away, leaving behind 
an unexhausted fund of surprise at the strangeness of the 
confessions he overheard. So Villiers was enabled to keep 
a graceful balance, if the story required a personal witness, 
the troublesome half-anonymous J. So he lightened 
Maryelle of her love-story, as adroitly and effacingly as he 
removed her cloak. Her tale was not recommended by 
novelty. ‘*C’est seulement sa maniére @étre banale qui 
m’a semblé assez extraordinaire.” And, proportionately, 
Villiers’ manner of being commonplace astonishes us. This 
is no “ case history,” no titillating anecdote, depends on 
no vulgar chiaroscuro or mechanical twist of Chance’s 
wheel, but the incident passes off, unaccented, meaningless, 
on the mournful, causeless flow that gives an incident its 
proper meaning. 

Writers like Villiers de l’Isle-Adam seem the historians 
of their generation, when “historians” like the Goncourts 
seem merely its annotators. And I envisage a reprint of 
the Contes Cruels, supplemented by the work of an equally 
accomplished—in the highest usage of the word—‘ his- 
torian,” Constantin Guys, drawings of the monde to accom- 
pany Véra, Sentimentalisme and L’Inconnue, drawings of 
demi-mondaines and prostitutes, Les Demoiselles de Bien- 
filatre, Maryelle and Le Convive de Derniéres Fétes. You 
could derive an exceptionally lasting pleasure from the 
union of those two rare talents. PETER QUENNELL. 


A LETTER 


O-DAY I had a letter 
From a boy seeking fame. 
How ingenuous he was, 
How clumsy and arrogant, 
Talking about himself 
In the same old, stale way, 
Blinded by the same old fantasies, 
Lured by the mirage of ignorance. 


But as I read, 

Blushing for him, 

My heart sank : 

Despair swept over me 

Like wind through a leafless tree; 
And I trembled with shame 

For my emptiness, 

For my greedy envy 

Of this foolish prince. 


Ricuarp CHURCH. 
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Drama 


FAMILY UNHAPPINESS 


FAMILY MAN, now being played at the 

Everyman Theatre, is one of Mr. Galsworthy’s 

minor plays, but it is superior to several of 
his more ambitious ones. It was first performed in 
May, 1921, at the Comedy, Mr. Norman MacKinnel 
playing John Builder, “‘ the family man,” whose char- 
acter and views are the pivot of the piece. This part 
is now taken by Mr. Herbert Lomas, who also produces 
the play, and both his own acting and the production 
are admirable. It was chiefly to see his performance 
that I went to this revival, and I was not disappointed. 
He is an actor of natural vigour; he is resourceful 
in gesture and he has an unusual command of facial 
expression. His production shows that he understands 
and can make clear to others every point in a play. 
John Builder has to be in a towering passion most of 
the time, and when the curtain falls on the last tableau 
of surrender, he has just to sit in a chair and look like 
a broken, beaten, contrite man. It is characteristic 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s method thus to leave a climax 
of emotion entirely to his interpreters. He has given 
husband and wife no words to speak in this scene of 
reconciliation ; the actors are left the entire respon- 
sibility of suggesting it and the audience of supplying 
the emotion. The basis of Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic 
naturalism is a determination never to put in the mouths 
of his characters (except occasionally for comic effect) 
stronger words than average people would use. “ Be not 
too tame neither, but let your discretion be your tutor,” 
says Hamlet in his lecture on the stage; in writing 
dialogue Mr. Galsworthy ignores that warning and all 
his discretion is directed towards avoiding theatricality. 
Modern men and women are inexpressive compared 
with their ancestors. We would hardly recognise the 
Elizabethans, if we mixed with them, as “ English”; 
they would strike us as more like Sicilians. They 
were a gesticulating, exuberant race, who dramatised 
their own lives with gusto, lived in public, wore 
their hearts and livers on their sleeves, gloried 
vastly in putting form and flourish into their 
deportment, and still more in mouthing the 
fine, coloured phrase on every occasion. Reserve! 
They did not know what reserve was. They were 
self-conscious only in the first degree—conscious of an 
audience ; not as we, in the inhibiting way—conscious 
of a critical audience which sees through desire for 
effect. A bus-full of Elizabethans riding down the 
Strand to-day would start pulling out love-sonnets 
and reading them to each other before they reached 
St. Paul’s. All this was good for drama, but we have 
banished from our lives eloquence and gesture. If 
fate hits a modern man over the head, his audible 
response to the blow is probably “‘My God!”; if 
the blow is even more startling than painful, he may 
exclaim ‘“‘Q God!” This inarticulateness Galsworthy 
reflects faithfully in his dialogue. This point is well 
discussed in Mr. John Palmer’s The Future of the 
Theatre (Bell, 1913)—an excellent book still worth 
reading. It is obvious that such dialogue needs to 
be supported by an exact and matter-of-fact realism 
both in the setting of the play and in subsidiary action. 
The constant carrying in and out of tea-things and 
siphons; remarks about the weather and questions 
such as “‘ Where did I put my hat ?” are therefore not 
otiose in Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, since they explain 





the inarticulate pitch of the more emotional passages. 


Wherever the point of his dramatic situations lies in 
the contrast between the humdrum tone of proceedings 
and the concealed or suppressed agonies and embarrass- 
ments of those concerned in them, Mr. Galsworthy, 
in writing dramas, succeeds ; but wherever the dramatic 
point should lie in the sudden release of emotions in 
ng he is apt to fail. He is never more successful 
than in law-court or domestic scenes, where a mecha- 
nical decorum inevitably smothers direct expression, 
and never more dramatically flat than while his young 
rebels, to whom his attitude is over-benign, unfurl the 
banner of their hopes and ideals. The inscriptions on 
these banners are usually platitudinous, and the 
force of his attacks upon convention is constantly 
weakened by his rebels acting on principle. This 
may seem like a contradiction, since the opposition of 
principle to principle might appear to be the line of 
direct attack; and it is so when, as in the case of some 
of Shaw’s plays, drama is deliberately transposed into 
dialectic. But in plays which continually challenge 
a minute comparison with actualities, to omit all the 
old Adam, spontaneousness and hunger for the forbidden 
for its own sake, from the rebel, is to destroy our interest 
in the struggle. The priggish rebel forfeits sympathy ; 
and Mr. Galsworthy has no idea what prigs his “ free ” 
young people sometimes are. (It all comes from his 
being too kind to them.) The young girl who throws 
her bonnet over the mill in this play is “as puir as 
the lily of the dale.” Athena soon forfeited my 
sympathy—she had obviously dabbled in modern 
sex-psychology, too, tiresome little creature. Her 
younger sister Maud, also in revolt but in the key 
of comedy, was comparatively refreshing. Mr. Gals- 
worthy did not take her tenderly, or ealtely seriously— 
Maud was all right. The scene in which her father 
gives her a shaking and she stamps on his toe, came 
off magnificently. It is Maud (she has her father’s 
temper) who brings the unhappy man’s home and reputa- 
tion crashing about hisears. She calls a policeman when 
in a moment of exasperation, he has hit her with his 
stick (off stage), and the result is that John Builder, J.P., 
and future Mayor, spends a night in the cells, and 
comes up next day before his fellow-magistrates for 
assault and resisting the police. This scene before 
the bench is excellent. It is an example of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s low-pitched matter-of-fact irony at its best; 

while Mr. Lomas, glowering in dumb fury at his 
colleagues, keeps vividly before us the submerged 

tension of the situation. Perhaps its dialogue would 

strike a reader as tame. Well, that only shows the 

difference between reading and seeing a play performed. 

Every remark made is a cunningly contrived clue to 

character acting; and Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn (the 

Mayor) and Mr. Brember Wills, as the dilettante 

gentleman magistrate, seized every one of them 

with spirit and complete success. There is just a 

tiny bit too much of “ the stage”” manservant about 

Harris (perhaps Mr. Galsworthy himself would admit 

this), but I am so pleased to catch Mr. Galsworthy 

exceeding, for once, in the direction of stageyness 

that I am not going to complain of that. Mr. Richard 

Coke enjoyed this part thoroughly and so did the 

audience. On the other hand, the suffering wife and 

the “wise” brother who knows how “to manage 

his women folk,” are pale and colourless characters. 

They are “good,” and although Mr. Galsworthy is 

inveterately set + te drawing “good” characters, he 

does not draw them well. He is too sentimental 

about goodness to succeed; they have an incurable 

insipidity about them. 

I sometimes think you must be yourself a bad man, 
or at any rate have a decided admixture of weakness 
and evil in your nature (like Shakespeare) to dramatise 
their opposites convincingly. 

DesmMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE ROAD TO XANADU (John Livingston Lowes. 
Constable. 81s. 6d.) is a remarkable work of 
research and intuition. It is a long book; it may 

dismay the reader to be faced by over four hundred 
pages of minute research into the origins of every phrase 
in two poems by Coleridge. Mr. Lowes has as far as was 
possible read every book which Coleridge had read before 
he wrote The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan; and 
Coleridge, as we know, was an omniverous reader with 
an hydroptic thirst for out-of-the-way information. But 
although Mr. Lowes has the pertinacity of the dry-as-dust 
researcher, his book has far greater value than the com- 
pilations of hunters after origins possess. It is a contri- 
bution towards solving the mystery of the workings of 
the creative imagination—not only in the case of Coleridge ; 
and let me hasten to observe, it is not dry. There is 
too much of the excitement of the hunter following up a 
trail in it. 
* * ~~ 

I am going first, after my habit, to draw attention to 
another book, Illustrations of Tennyson (Churton Collins. 
Chatto and Windus, 1891), which is also an investigation 
into the sources from which a poet drew inspiration. 
It, too, is a remarkable book; but it is remarkable for 
different reasons, and it is not so important a piece of 
work. Churton Collins’s book amazes as a product of 
scholarship and memory. What learning! one exclaims 
as one reads it, and with still greater astonishment, what 
a memory! For Churton Collins belonged to the old 
school of bookmen who carried their learning about with 
them, not to the type of later day scholar, who is unable 
to quote twenty consecutive lines of Homer or Virgil or 
Dante or Shakespeare, but keeps his learning on his shelves. 
I do not mean to insinuate that he does not know what 
is inside his books, he does; but when he comes to write 
he is powerless without his library. Now, Illustrations of 
Tennyson is a book which could only be written by a 
man whose library was in his head. Churton Collins had 
a magnificent verbal memory. As he read his Tennyson, 
he recalled instantly any passage he had come across in 
Latin, Greek, Italian, French or German literature which 
resembled the thoughts, similes or words, in the poem he 
happened to be reading. He evidently remembered, too, 
where such parallel passages occurred, so that he could 
look them up and verify them. The result is a book 
which, incidentally, is an anthology of a rare kind, full 
of beautiful fragments from the world’s literature, some 
of them jvery out-of-the-way quotations; for Churton 
Collins was only interested in finding parallels to the 
poet’s best lines. The result was not pleasing to the 
poet. He did not like appearing, to use his own simile, 


as 
A full-cell’d honeycomb of eloquence 
Stor’d from all flowers. 


“It is the business of critical justice,” said Johnson, 
“to give every bird of the Muses his proper feather,” 
and Churton Collins had attended to this business so 
thoroughly that Tennyson felt his own pinions looked far 
too bare after the critic had done plucking. The critic had 
shown how deeply indebted Tennyson had been to earlier 
poets, especially to the ancients and even to the obscurer 
classics. The number of imitations, analogies, adaptations 
and straight transferences recorded in this book is 
astonishing. Though Tennyson is frequently shown to have 
improved what he had borrowed, even in the case of 
Homer, this admission, no more than a respectful preface, 






propitiated the poet, who was not content to be compared 
even with an enchanted island—if the point of the com- 
parison lay in his being 
Full of echoes 
as well as of 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight. 
I infer that it was after the publication of this book that 
Tennyson is said to have growled out, when Churton 
Collins’s name was mentioned, “ Collins? He is a louse 
in the locks of literature.” 
* * * 

The investigation into sources which Mr. Lowes carries 
out in the case of Coleridge requires no such astonishing 
faculty in a critic, and leaves no impression of the poet 
having been, either directly or partially, unduly indebted 
to other writers. The Road to Xanadu has demanded 
other qualities from the critic than a prodigious memory : 
indefatigable reading, quickness to clutch at faint clues 
and good judgment in giving the evidence, to which he 
has been led by those hints, its proper weight. The book 
is a very curious reconstruction of a poet’s subconscious 
mind. It is “the significant process, not the man” 
which is Mr. Lowes’ theme. ‘“ But the amazing modus 
operandi of his genius, in the fresh light which I hope 
I have to offer,” he writes, “‘ becomes the very abstract 
and brief chronicle of the procedure of the creative faculty 
itself.” 

Mr. Lowes was first put on the track of his curious 
discovery, how “out of chaos the imagination frames a 
thing of beauty,” by examining Coleridge’s notebook in 
the British Museum. Twenty years ago I once held that 
little book in my hands, with considerable emotion, but 
without guessing what clues it contained. It was full, 
not only of fragmentary lines, reflections, observations, 
similes, many of which had been published in Anima 
Poete, but also of excerpts and enigmatic jottings such as 
“* Dumb-Waiter — Bed — Little Tommy — Cerberus — and 
Dpp,” or “ And the two mighty Bears walk round and 
round the Pole—in spite of Mr. Gunston—Watts.” Mr. 
Lowes has found out, not only what Coleridge wished to 
remember when he scribbled down those notes, but what 
these items became after they had undergone imaginative 
transformation in his subconsciousness ; how they blended 
in that mysterious well and reappeared in his poetry. 
It is a notable feat. 

* * * 

The Shakespeare Press, Paris, have issued a small 
volume of verse by James Joyce entitled Pomes Penyeach 
(1s.). It is a financial understatement, for there are 
thirteen of them. They are not the fruits of Mr. Joyce’s 
latest manner, as the title might suggest. Listen: 

The moon’s grey golden meshes make 
All night a veil, 


The shore lamps in the sleeping lake 
Laburnum tendrils trail. 


The sly reeds whisper to the night 
A name—her name— 

And all my soul is a delight, 

A swoon of shame. 


This is dated 1916. Here is the last, post Ulysses ! 1924: 

Again ! 

Come, give, yield all your strength to me ! 

From far a low word breathes on the breaking brain. 

Its cruel calm, submission’s misery. 

Gentling her awe as to a soul predestined. 

Cease, silent love! My doom ! 

Blind me with your dark nearness, O have mercy 
beloved enemy of my will ! 

I dare not withstand the cold touch that I dread. 

Draw from me still 

My slow life! Bend deeper on me, threatening head, 

Proud by my downfall, remembering, pitying 

Him who is, him who was ! 


Again ! 
; folded by the night, they lay on earth. 
I hear 


From far her low word breathe on my breaking brain. 
Come! I yield. Bend deeper upon me! I am here. 
Subduer, do not leave me! Only joy, only anguish, 
Take me, save me, soothe me, spare me. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Our Mr. Dormer. By R.H.Morrram. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 

Gallion’s Reach. By H. M. Tomurnson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Kingdom of Theophilus. By W. J. Locxe. Bodley Head. 

7s. 6d. 

No two ideas have suffered so diversely from the changes of 
this century as those of Space and Time ; the one has dwindled 
and pined anzemically beneath the onrush of commercial 
enterprise and standardised civilisation, while the other has 
purred and battened on a never failing cataract of hours and 
days. Never has that slow and steady appetite and that 
lethargic digestion so stimulated and baffled their victims, 
and the mind of authors seems to remain fascinated in their 
contemplation like the kid before the python by which ultimately 
it will be absorbed. It is unlikely that the mystery of time 
will ever be more clearly stated than by Cdipus and Ajax; 
but in an age when so many of the spiritual forces, presumed 
to be stronger than man, have been discounted by man 
himself, the passage of time, the most personal and the most 
perceptible of all those inhuman processes, alone remains 
to hold his wonder and respect. Time passes ; it is a fact without 
amoral; yet its passing is a reality worthy of epic cycles and 
family sagas, of a few lyric pages in To the Lighthouse and as 
many volumes in A la Recherche. 

Our Mr. Dormer belongs to these romances of the hour-glass ; 
any such study of time requires a keen and painstaking obser- 
vation, and something more than this is necessary, where the 
story concerns the rise to fortune of a provincial family in a 
provincial bank. Dormer is the head clerk of a small Quaker 
firm in East Anglia at the time of Napoleon. He shoots a 
highwayman undramatically, and gradually becomes the most 
important figure at the bank; his son is more of a gentleman 
and less of a character, and his grandson a florid product of 
easy prosperity and imperialism. The last of the Dormers 
is a girl who sees the firm through the war, and the book ends 
with the bank, now amalgamated with one in London, being 
expensively rebuilt, and the portrait of Mr. Dormer, which 
has remained as a silent commentary on the walls, is removed 
toa museum. The desire of human beings to become something 
more has been fulfilled. Mr. Dormer is no longer Mr. Dormer 
nor the Bank Doughty’s Bank. Although the story 
of the bank is not a chronicle of wasted time but one of 
undimmed prosperity, the journey of the Dormer family down 
the broad river of the Victorian age is a gentle declension from 
the integrity of their Quaker founder. Yet they do not deteri- 
orate so much as adapt themselves to a more and more exacting 
age. Our Mr. Dormer is impressive through the simplicity of 
the hero’s outlook, rather than its value ; he has the unity which 
is lent by bias and desired in vain by his successors. The 
book is a criticism of the Victorian era rather than a study of 
human affairs. This is what makes it interesting, for the develop- 
ments in standards of life or of banking are worked out with 
a fine regularity which differentiates the forties from the sixties 
as clearly as the eighties from the present day. The dull subject 
is redeemed by observation, a subdued grace of style, and a 
glow of diffused patriotism that makes one warm to the solid 
distinction of this vanishing England and the probity and 
sense that developed the English cheque, that miraculous 
testimonial of man’s faith in man. Never was security so 
spacious nor comfort so in harmony with the soil as in 
these warm and well-staffed houses in the years of long credits 
and large hams. This belief in the last century is the only 
common factor to these three books; the first two ignore 
modernity as far as possible, while Theophilus goes out of his 
way to quote Tennyson and deplore Regent Street. There 
emerges from them all a devotion to the past which suggests 
that we may witness a fine Hereward revival of inspiration as 
literature makes a last stand against the drain of Jewish- 
American civilisation on its wild unprofitable fens. Our Mr. 

is a reminder that we originated this materialism, and 
that as it was from Victorian prosperity that it was begotten, 
80 it is Victorian stateliness that it will destroy. This is the 
moral of Mr. Mottram’s novel and it is confirmed by Mr. Tom- 
linson’s attempt to wring romance from the cooling surface of 
the globe. 

Gallion’s Reach leaves time for space and tackles the problems 
of geography, while the very title, named after a London dock, 
and not a corner of the Spanish main, shows how solid and 
circumspect the tale of adventure has come to be. This out- 
standing book is a romance and a very good one, written with 

ion. Thanks to the careful use of words no jot of its 
appears to be a fake. The first chapter is Conradian, 





but otherwise, though the theme is similar, the treatment is not, 
and the style is less subtle but more readable and austere. This 
is not to say that it is better than Conrad, but that it would be 
absurd to label it an imitation. The book is too episodic to be 
really a novel; there is no plot. The hero is shot eastward 
from his office like a projectile, and when finally he falls to 
earth in the Malay jungle, he is brought quietly back. Jim 
Colet has a good job in the city till he strikes his employer 
who falls down dead. Colet wanders off to the docks and next 
morning is on a tramp steamer bound for the tropics, and on 
it he stays till he is wrecked in the Indian Ocean and picked up 
by a liner. He then goes prospecting in the Malay jungle where 
he gets ill and is given a lift home by his old messmate ; for 
even here the past is more important than the present, and 
Colet, because his roots are in England, and to lay the ghost of 
his old employer, decides to return again. 

The importance of the book lies in its attempt to combine 
romance with business, to surmount the growing uniformity of 
life in all countries, and to describe the tropics as though they 
had not been described before; and though in many ways the 
book succeeds, it tends to fail in a manner that is far more inter- 
esting than such a success could possibly be. 

If places grow more and more alike, a greater subtlety is re- 
quired to distinguish them, and this penetration can only be 
supplied by that blend of intellect and imagination which 
forms the mind; the mind indeed is the patient taxidermist 
which stuffs and preserves the mauled experience laid before 
it by the senses, and this thoughtful and sensuous combination 
is the only one that can inform cities or landscapes, as like each 
other as articles of mass production, with a life and individuality 
of their own. This subtle apprehension of atmosphere is perhaps 
wasted on the tropics, but is admirable at creating mysteries 
in a temperate country or an English town, for it thrives on 
pretence and is the bane of explorers who can find no jungle as 
alarming as the shrubbery which they were afraid of as a boy. 
The use of this imagination indeed is dangerous to a degree. 
Like radium it has its martyrs, and, like Frankenstein, the 
author may be destroyed by the vitality of his own creation. 
The foremost of these victims is Des Esseintes, that gaunt, 
disgusted paragon of decadence, by now almost lovable in his 
loneliness and the humourless perfection of atrabilious taste. 
Des Esseintes, it will be remembered, desperate with affectation, 
set out on a voyage to England, but missed his train as he found 
everything he desired from it to exist in a café by the Gare du 
Nord. He returned at once to his astonished servants, his 
late Latin and his orchids, and his moribund tortoise that, 
painted to harmonise with the carpet, still supported its shell 
ornately studded with appropriate jewels. Having created 
his England so near his home, he put off his journey. Mr. 
Tomlinson evolves his tropics out of London, and yet has to 
proceed. His picture of the city, the office, the docks and the 
restaurant, has such a dense consistency of texture that the 
world of nature appears as dim beside it as a border after an 
orchid grown indoors ; as grey as the landscape when the eyes 
are closed and then opened on a sunny day. 


Helen herself could not get that hint of green light in those topaz 
lanterns, the melons. The rank of geometrical pines was a rich 
joke. The oranges were the congealed drops of the glow of luxurious 
noons. . 


What chance has the mango or the pawpaw after this evocation 
of a city fruit-stall, or any mountain wilderness after the city 
itself? 

There is a region of grey limestone and glass, horizontally stratified 
into floors, intersected by narrow ravines, called avenues, and honey- 
combed by shipping and commercial offices . . . this secluded 
corner of the city must be traversed on foot, because its narrow 
paths were marked out only for its cliff climbers, but nobody ever 
goes into it except they who are concerned with the secrets of its 
cares. 


This bold compulsion of the desert to blossom as the rose has 
its counterpart in a timidity where the hackneyed situations of 
romance are concerned, the greater crises, the murder of old 
Perriam, the storm and shipwreck, the Malay running amok ; 
all appear through the wrong end of a telescope, remote, unreal, 
and clear. 

The heat made one slack. A Chinese coolie was passing the 
crouching Malay, who rose, and was seized with a sudden convulsion. 
The Chinaman fell. Colet noticed in disbelief that the man’s head 
was off. Colet did not move. He had not decided yet that the 
head was dead, for a little cigarette smoke still issued from its 
nostrils. 

It is typical that in an encounter with a tiger, the only attri- 
butes to be described are its boredom and its tail; for this 
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cautious approach to romance is all that remains after a century 
of “‘ There stood the great beast with its blazing eyes,” which 
no longer can awaken any emotion it was intended to convey. 
The level of the book is so high that one unconsciously becomes 
hypercritical. Apart from the curious Proustward list of the 
early part of the story, it is as balanced as it is romantic ; the 
storms and suspense of the voyage, from the windy brightness of 
the Bay of Biscay to the clotted seascapes of the Indian Ocean, 
the green profusion of the tropics, the animals, the opaque and 
shrieking jungle night, emerge from a long vista of successful 
description ; while the characters, all curiously gentle as if Colet 
awoke this side of their complexity, are interesting without 
absorbing the importance of the forces of Nature which are 
their setting. Towards the end the things which we have seen 
are again thrown into relief by the intricacy of London and 
the arrival in Penang, the night in the hotel, the tin mountain 
in the jungle, and especially Colet’s last plunge into it, are 
pictures that will enrich any reader’s imagination. The book is 
a curious blend of the literary attitude towards life with a 
plainer and warmer philosophy of action, and it leaves the 
reader excited by the possibilities of adventure that still remain 
in foreign parts, and consoled by the hidden romance the author 
can discover in his own surroundings. 

The Kingdom of Theophilus comes to close this column like 
one of those gentlemanly comedians whose popularity was 
enhanced by the sameness of their repertory, and who could 
always be relied on for a balmy and innocuous entertainment. 
Luke Wavering is a financier and a hedonist; it is therefore 
with regret, but without surprise, that we watch him sent off to 
prison, leaving behind a loyal and lovely daughter to believe in 
his innocence and earn her own living. Meanwhile his rich 
relation dies disgusted, and leaves all her fortune to Theophilus 
Bird, a dry Civil servant with a drier wife, and the plot unfolds 
henceforth as inevitably as a film story. Luke gets crookeder 
and crookeder, Theophilus wiser and warmer, Evelina drier than 
ever, and Daphne after a few misunderstandings is ready for 
him to marry when he abandons his fortune to Luke and his 
wife to her lover. This mellow tale of fraud and quixotry, with 
its sentimental plot and its genteel paganism, is quite alarmingly 
effective, and one reads it with an emotion and an interest which 
would never be awakened by a more pretentious study of 
passion and deceit. The polyglot tags, the allusions to the 
High Gods, to the Riviera, the gaol and the decanter, all ring 
rather hollow; but they are what we have come to expect, and 
one must admire the Viennese grace and efficiency of the handling, 
the charm and rightness of the characters, and the surprise, as 
well as the relief, which the conclusion, though perfectly obvious 
from the start, evokes under the dexterous management of an 
old hand. Though facile it is never vulgar, and remains, among 
a litter of nobler failures, a melodious and imperturbable song 
from Cyrene. Cyrit ConNOLLY. 


AN EPIC OF ILLNESS 


The Magic Mountain. By Tuomas Mann. Translated by 
H. T. Lowe-Porrer. Two vols. Secker. 15s. 


This enormous and very remarkable novel is written by a 
man who is obviously a born writer. Words flow easily from 
his pen; he is never at a loss for ideas or phrases in which to 
clothe them; his design is large and elaborate. Thomas 
Mann is a writer who eschews the exquisite and the barrenly 
perfect, and he has a view of life to expound. 

Hans Castorp, the hero, a rather bovine Hamburger, is 
out to make his way in the world in the manner of his father 
and grandfather. He is “good,” rather a prig, highly 
reliable, and withal typical of his country. He goes 
on holiday to visit his cousin, Joachim Ziemssen, a soldier, 
who has been obliged to enter a consumptive clinic in the Alps. 
Before his holiday is over, however, Castorp discovers that he is 
himself infected with tuberculosis and must remain where he is, 
as a patient among patients. Time drags on and on and still 
he does not get well. Joachim, tired of waiting and filled with 
military ardour, takes his risk and departs to join his regiment. 
Before long he is brought back, only to die. Eventually Castorp 
himself is cured, the war breaks out and he is killed. 

That is the skeleton round which the author has built a novel 
of nearly nine hundred pages. It must be said at once that 
those who find the contemplation of illness unendurable had 
better leave this book alone ; for one of its remarkable qualities 
is the manner in which the author creates the atmosphere of 
sickness. It is impossible even for a moment to lose sight 
of the fact that the shadow of death wavers behind every 





a 


character and that the idea is implicit in everything they Say, 
—all the more so because death itself is so rarely mentioned, 
the subject being considered “‘ bad taste” by the inhabitants 
of the Sanatorium Berghof. 

Mann’s point of departure seems to be that illness is repre. 
hensible. This idea is enunciated by one of the most important 
characters, a cultured Italian called Settembrini, behind whom 
clearly lurks the figure of the author himself. Thus we see that 
Mann belongs to that type of Teuton who worships, like Nietzsche, 
the South—the clarity and brightness of Italy. [Illness to 
him—as to Nietzsche—is an unpardonable weakness, some- 
thing to be ashamed of, a vice in which we indulge. Settembrinj 
has little pity for the inmates of Haus Berghof; a necessarily 
miscellaneous crew, each one of whom is delineated with admir- 
able sharpness and economy. It is one of Mann’s greatest virtues 
as a novelist that he has only to mention the name of a character 
for us to recall instantly all that he or she has done, said, or 
looked like in the previous pages. The “ nice” Russians, the 
“nasty ” Russians (schlecht should here undoubtedly be trans- 
lated “* nasty ” and not “ bad,” as Mr. Lowe-Porter has it), the 
enigmatic and fascinating Clavdia Chauchat, the repulsive 
Hofrat Behrens, the grotesque Herr Peeperkorn—the author 
has selected his types with unerring care and has made us 
see them in the desired perspective. And behind all these 
living figures—more real than Joachim Ziemssen (one of the 
least “ realised ’’ figures, by the way), than the doctors, than 
even Hans Castorp himself—struts the figure of Settembrini, 
with his lofty irony, a decimal point over the unreal life of “ the 
magic mountain.” In his defence of his ironic attitude we 
glimpse the author’s own conviction : 

Where irony is not a direct and classic device of oratory, not for 

a moment equivocal to a healthy mind, it makes for depravity, it 

becomes a drawback to civilisation, an unclean traffic with the 

forces of reaction, vice, and materialism. 


Herr Mann is in earnest. His book is the passionate statement 
of a faith emerging from other faiths, and this is why it moves 
us and possesses our minds as a work of importance. Doubtless 
the book contains too many essays; the author’s desire to 
include everything within his range of vision often makes him 
ignore the laws of construction, and in this way his novel is ina 
bad sense romantic—a notion which he, through the mouth of 
Settembrini, abhors and repudiates. ‘“‘ Whatever profits man, 
that is the truth,” says the voluble Jesuit, Naphta; and Set- 
tembrini’s interminable arguments with this man take one 
away from the main thread to an extent altogether inadmissible. 
The same criticism applies to the long lectures on physiology 
and to much of what Hofrat Behrens has to say. 

If careful selection is responsible for the vividness of the 
characters, the same quality cannot be said to be responsible 
for the detail. Again and again Mann wastes the reader's 
time by introducing to him objects that have small significance. 
For example : 

Hans Castorp smoked, Frau Chauchat as well ; the latter Russian 
cigarettes with a mouthpiece, from a lacquered box with a troika 


going full speed on the lid, which lay to hand on the table before her. 


And here is an example of pure waste of time : 


This occurred at the end of his stay. At the end? Did he 
remain longer, then? No. He went away? Yes—and no. 
How yes and no? Pray let us have no prying into secrets—in the 
fullness of time we shall know. 


This sort of garrulity is, unfortunately, the common fault in 
German novelists, like the depressing and old-fashioned facetious- 
ness that also appears too often in Mann’s pages. 

In the original the dialogue reads quite satisfactorily, but it 
suffers sadly in the present translation, which emphasises all 
the faults of the original and robs it of many of its virtues. The 
translator appears to have been unable to make up his mind 
whether the dialogue was meant to be naturalistic or stylised, 
and the result is that it is bombastic, glutinous and colourless. 

Nevertheless the book has the quality of real greatness. 
Mann has a sudden, violent intensity of description that 
strikes the reader like a pin-point of light; he can depict 
the most horrible physical suffering so that the pathetic beauty 
drowns the nausea; and in his psychological accounts of 
consumptive’s attitude to life he shows himself a master. 
passage in which Settembrini describes how the patient gradually 
comes to look on the sanatorium as “ home” ; Hans Castorp’s 
early anxiety to get away and gradual resignation ; his change 
of attitude towards the others after he has himself become one of 
them ; the X-ray scene ; the death of the two young Mexicans, 
and the almost intolerably painful picture of Frau Mal 
the female Job—all these passages are unforgettable. Mano 
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how the invalid’s days are bathed in a curious white 
and he does not underrate the pleasure of wrapping oneself 

gp in rugs on the balcony at night. 
The whole picture is complete ; it is an epic of illness, as far 
gs we know the only one in existence. Only a writer of the 
calibre of Thomas Mann could have come so near to success, 


INVECTIVE 


life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine. 
Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 


Invective, if it be well used, will betray the character of the 
yser as well as expose the faults of the men against whom he 
inveighs. It differs fundamentally from criticism, which is 
concerned with the faults or errors in a man’s character ; for 
invective is an attack against the whole person. Nor is it the 
same as satire, which tends to generalization, although invective 
may always have its proper place in a satire. Mere invective, 
if used by a man who has little humour, and an ill-controlled 
sense of proportion, for instance Swinburne, too often fails 
completely in its object. Anyone can be momentarily amused 
by the attacks on Robert Buchanan in Under the Microscope, 
but they do not persuade us that Swinburne is right ; and when 
he attacks with almost equally violent vituperation Whitman or 
Clough, no reader is even amused ; he is merely sorry that 
Swinburne is making such an exhibition of himself. Sometimes, 
as in Blake’s purely private invectives, a great man will use this 
means of getting rid of a troublesome emotional condition ; 
Blake’s epigrams on Hayley, his marginal notes about painters 
whom he disliked or distrusted, express conviction often enough ; 
but Blake expressed himself in this way in order to be rid of 
something that might otherwise choke his own more important 
utterances. He was really only clearing his throat. A master 
of imaginary conversation could do an entertaining thing on a 
meeting between those two great Englishmen, William Blake 
and William Cobbett ; the superficial resemblance is, at times, 
as great as the fundamental divergence between them. Cobbett 
isa master of invective proper. He expresses himself through 
his violent diatribes against others as naturally as some men 
express themselves by reasoned criticism. Like all users of 
public invective—or rather all sincere users—he was a very single- 
minded man. In him we cannot treat too harshly the determin- 
ation to confound a man and his vices: for Cobbett could not 
understand how a man, for instance, with Franklin’s vices could 
be anything but thoroughly and wholly wicked. He had no 
perplexities, no doubts or confusions, no half-tones in his char- 
acter ; and he did not recognize the right of anyone else to have 
them. It is only if we remember this fact in Cobbett’s nature 
that we can understand his apparent inconsistencies. He was, 
at the period of the essays reprinted in this book, as convinced 
that Tom Paine was a rascal, as he afterwards was sure that he 
was a hero: and it never occurred to him to disguise either 
conviction. All these articles, which Mr. G. D. H. Cole has 
collected, with an adequate introduction and some good notes, 
belong to Cobbett’s Tory period—to those years in the United 
States when he was busy showing the authorities of Pennsylvania 
that their goddess Liberty had feet of clay. He was attacked ; 
he was libelled; and he replied in pamphlets which in their 
mixture of indignation, high spirits and invective have rarely 
been equalled. The effect of the best passages is cumulative. 
In the attack on the Bradfords, who published his early work, 
there is a deadly and devastating precision in every sentence, 
winged with politeness and shot with an unrelenting aim at 
the victim’s most vulnerable points. 

Cobbett’s method is often as rude as it is direct ; but he can 
adjust it to suit his subject. For instance, there is more than 
mere vehemence in his account of Talleyrand’s approaches to him. 

Some months after his arrival in this country, he left a message 
with a friend of his, requesting me to meet him at that friend’s 
house. Several days passed away before the meeting took place : 

I had no business to call me that way, and therefore did not go. 

At last this modern Judas and I got seated by the same fire-side. 

I expected that he wanted to expostulate with me on the severe 

treatment he had met with at my hands : I had called him an apos- 

tate, a hypocrite, and every other name of which he was deserving ; 

I therefore leave the reader to imagine my astonishment, when 

I heard him begin with complimenting me on my wit and learning. 

He praised several of my pamphlets, the New Year’s Gift in 

particular, and still spoke of them as mine. I did not acknowledge 

myself as the author, of course ; but yet he would insist that I was ; 
or, at any rate, they reflected, he said, infinite honour on the author, 
him be who he might. Having carried this species of flattery as 
far as he judged it safe. he asked me, with a vast deal of apparent 


By W. Cosserr. 


seriousness, whether I had received my education at Ozford or at 

Cambridge. Hitherto I had kept my countenance pretty well ; 

but this abominable stretch of hypocrisy, and the placid mien and 

silver accent with which it was pronounced, would have forced a 

laugh from a Quaker in the midst of meeting. I don’t recollect 

what reply I made him ; but this I recollect well, I gave him to 
understand that I was no trout, and consequently was not to be 
caught by tickling. 

The main value in these pieces, apart from their virtuosity, is 
autobiographical. Here we have Cobbett’s own account of his 
early years, his struggles towards learning, his vivid sidelights 
on the condition of England at the end of the 18th century, his 
frank and fearless exposure of the state of things in the army, 
his proudly modest story of his own progress in a world where, if 
he had many enemies besides his own awkward honesty and 
implacable temper, he had few friends except his own character 
and intellect. The man Cobbett is more than any work he did ; 
but when one has said that, one remembers that when a man’s 
work is far better than himself (as is true, say, of Crammer), after 
years will discover that the flaws in character did, if imperceptibly, 
flaw the work too. Cobbett is a symbol of that particular 
directness of the English character which, ultimately, gives the 
race a personal advantage in a world where cleverness, ingenuity, 
and the logical reason are so over-estimated, and so often allowed 
to govern. 


NATIONALISM AND INTER- 
NATIONALISM 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. Grant, M.A., and 
H. W. V. Tempertey, M.A., D.Litt. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

It is difficult to sketch European history from the French 
Revolution to the Great War in 500 pages. Only by dexterous 
handling can a study of this kind provide something better than 
a quantity of names and dates. In whatever else Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Temperley may have failed, they do let us see the wood as 
well as the trees. Facts are neither shirked nor ignored—in 
very few books of the kind are they packed more tightly—but 
they are linked directly with principles, and, as the authors put 
it, “‘ideas rather than events are the stuff of this history.” 

The survey illuminates many dark patches: but not least of 
the lessons it drives home is the deplorable reluctance rulers and 
peoples alike have hitherto shown to square the theory and 
practice of politics with the actual facts. Seventeenth-century 
statesmanship contemplating Germany’s three hundred odd 
States pronounced them to be “a divinely-ordained confusion.” 
Nobody, one imagines, would apply this particular phrase to 
twentieth-century Europe, yet the assumption persists that 
the confusion if not inspired is inevitable. Canning’s slogan, 
‘“* every nation for itself, and God for us all,” had a fine ring 
when it was first uttered. But a hundred years of experience 
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have shown that “God for us all” developed in practice into 
a glorification of the doctrine, “‘devil take the hindmost,” with 
consequences that have left the world in a worse plight than 
ever. 

Mr. Grant and Mr. Temperley begin their study with an 
analysis of the impact of the forces released by the French 
Revolution upon the crumbling State systems of the eighteenth 
century. Ir the early phases of the movement, described by 
somebody as the “‘ metaphysical war,’ the cosmopolitan creed 
held the field. It was supposed to be sufficient to give play to 
the “ general will” for this will to make short work not only 
of monarchs, but of religious differences and racial barriers. 
France in crusading for internationalism liberated nationalism 
in the modern sense, first amongst her own people, and later 
throughout Europe generally, such was the result of the attempt 
to bend other races to the will of her militarists. 

Nationalism still remains a fetish, hailed even more loudly 
as a universal panacea for all the ills States are heir to than 
were in other days the Right Divine of Kings and the Balance of 
Power. Yet if Tsar Alexander’s project after Leipzig for a Euro- 
pean alliance on the basis of “the sublime truths which the 
Holy Religion of our Saviour teaches ”’ was, as Castlereagh said, 
**a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense,” it was no wider 
of the mark than Mazzini’s assumption a generation later that 
nothing more was necessary than to give the fullest possible 
scope to self-conscious nationalities in order to establish inside a 
brief period the “‘ United States of Europe.” 

We are still a long way from that goal: but while Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Temperley are too sound historians to minimise the 
difficulties and the dangers that attend any advance towards it, 
the note sounded in these pages is not unhopeful. Without bias 
or juggling with facts they do provide “* sane direction as to the 
evils wrought by wars and sane suggestions as to how they might 
have been averted in the past”; and there are few volumes of a 
similar kind which will do more to clear common thought upon 
some of the most urgent of latter-day problems. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN 


Travels in Spain and the East, 1808-1810. By Sir Francis 
Darwin. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

** During the obscure light of parting day we reflected on the 
uncertainty of human events, and occasionally conversed upon 
the change we had chosen from the quiet comforts of an English 
home, to a country involved in all the miseries of war.” 

These are meditations of the author and his four friends as 
they are sailing for Spain through the stormy waters of the 
Bay of Biscay, and they awaken at once the pious affection that 
we are beginning to feel for the clumsy grace and blessed 
security of the last exponents of the grand style. Yet the 
passengers enjoying these Johnsonian echoes reckoned without 
Sir Francis Darwin. Pompous, decorous, and unimaginative, 
the hard-headed doctor with his letters of introduction, who 
finds “the country not at all interesting’ on the lonely ride 
from Malaya to Granada, who calls the Alhambra, which he 
does not like, “a striking ruin,” and meets Byron in Greece 
without a word recorded of blame or commendation, yet possessed 
an almost supernatural capacity for “ witnessing the misfortunes 
and deaths of others.” Of his four companions, Clarke is 
murdered, Adey expires from fatigue, Arbuthnot is drowned 
with all Sir Francis’s baggage, and a Spanish sailor singing 
(in Italian) convinces him that Galton has fallen overboard. 
For the time being, he is spared, however, to continue with Sir 
Francis, who carries death like typhoid so that every chapter 
ends with a misfortune. 

At Tetuan he is told his dog has only five days to live and it 
expires punctually, while at dinner the next door house falls in 
and kills two Jewish girls. His host and hostess are subsequently 
murdered. At Chesmee he stays in the house with a dying 
man “who expired about midnight and added much to the 
discomfort of the evening.” His return to Smyrna coincides 
with a disastrous earthquake and back at Malta Galton gives 
up the struggle and an Italian priest “‘ caught the plague and 
expired in my presence.” Just short of Falmouth his new 
friend, Major Howard, is carried off by Walcheren fever and the 
boat Darwin originally took his passage in, having foundered 
with all hands in the Bay of Biscay, no one had more right to 
thank God as he set foot in England. “On this very spot I had 
embarked with Messrs. Clarke, Adey, Arbuthnot and Galton, 
all of whom had perished from the fatigues and dangers of 
foreign climes.” 

Meanwhile Sir Francis had enjoyed some fine adventures. 
With a lump of ice in his mouth and ten-minute injections of 








—— 


laudanum and opium he had nearly scaled the Sierra Nevada 
At Tetuan he had passed several days of sunstroke in total 
oblivion. At Alhama he hit a murderous muleteer in the face 
with a bag of fish ; he descended into profound and stalactitg) 
caverns, escaped in disguise from French pirates at Syra, was 
bitten bathing by an electric eel, and returned unscathed from 
the Forest of Belgrade “* to the surprise of all who lived near this 
formidable thicket.” 

If his influence is as pernicious as pirates among men, it js 
almost magic in its power over beasts. Wherever he goes wild 
animals congregate before his gun and tropical creatures appear 
beneath it from the quiet sea. Twice he sees a fine turtle 
asleep on the waves off Lisbon, and coming back, “* two whales 
kept company with our ship for twelve hours and we shot several 
bullets into them.” Dolphins pursue flying fish in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and sharks chase an epileptic in his boat as he crogges 
to Ceuta. The animals are much worse, lions roar in the j 
round Tangier, hyenas attack people in the streets of Tetuan; 
and there he is able to shoot “a poisonous serpent as he was 
swimming towards us across the river Emgashetabaz.” Europe 
contributes the Forest of Belgrade, whence horrible noises disturb 
the traveller’s sleep, and they pass an anxious day in its Salvator 
Rosa recesses, which their horses refuse to enter, and which, 
though they see nothing, they know to be infested with “ bears, 
wolves, wild bulls, boars, monkeys, jackals, hyenas, poisonous 
serpents, etc.”” Meanwhile Sir Francis’ scorpion and his tarap- 
tula fight to the death for two days, the scorpion winning, and 
he hears of a stork unable to migrate from Smyrna who pecks 
herself to death rather than face the returning birds. Asia 
indeed is the more alarming though Mount Olympus contains apes 
and a few tigers, as well as being studded with the tombs of shep- 
herds who have taken a surfeit of mandragora; and on the way 
to Ephesus with a janissary “a large white animal about the 
size of a wolf darted across our track, and he instantly discharged 
both pistols at it without effect, and declared it was well known 
to be supernatural as no one had ever yet been able to shoot it.” 

The book is, in fact, an archaic survival of the primitives of 
travel, and it is incredible that it should have been written of 
Spain within a decade of Borrow’s journey and of the sane, 
invaluable excursions of Richard Ford. Sir Francis is as credu- 
lous as he is sedate, his book is amusing from its lack of 
humour, and neither the sentiments nor the scenery described 
convey any idea of reality; while the tour, brave as it was to 
undertake it in a time of war, skims only the surface of the coun- 
tries which he visits. The book is pleasantly got up, but it is 
hardly necessary to introduce the Emperors of East and West 
to explain that Darwin’s brother married Galton’s sister. It is 
the record of a man who is at once an oddity and ordinary, and 
we understand him better if we remember that he was the son of 
the poet, Erasmus, and that he had the best practice in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield. 


PAINTED GLASS IN GERMANY 


Stained Glass Tours in Germany, Austria, and the Rhine Lands, By 
CHARLES Hitcucock SHERRILL. Lane. 15s. 


Germany is one of the richest countries in Europe for old 
painted glass; neither the Thirty Years’ War nor repeated 
foreign invasions have proved so destructive to that frailest 
type of monument as our own Puritan age. It was an art which 
the Germans practised much more successfully than architecture; 
again and again in Germany one finds first-rate glass in a building 
of not nearly first-rate merit. No one with much discernment 
could waste long on the mostly modern architectural detail of 
Cologne Cathedral, yet the windows go on yielding richly after 
a scrutiny of several days. In the glowing scheme of in 
adornment which sets off the plain brick exterior of the Frauen 
kirche at Munich the glass plays the greatest part. There would 
only be a sentimental or technical interest in a deliberate tour 
of English painted glass; in Germany there is reason for one, 
since it is so much better preserved, and coincides more nearly, 
as it ought to do, with what is architecturally worth seeig- 
More is preserved than mere glass, for there survives some senst 
of the unity of the whole scheme of decoration, which 
churches have so long lost that the very conception needs 
explaining to the average Englishman. 

Mr. Sherrill does not profess to be more than a guide, and as 
a guide he has definite merits. He shows a real knowledge of his 
subject, and an extraordinarily rich experience, having 
almost all the more important examples in Europe. He has 
followed his hobby with an American’s enthusiasm, and his 
is evidently the fruit of thousands of miles’ travelling, since bt 
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has visited all the windows he describes, some of them several 
times; though they are dispersed, often in highly inaccessible 
villages, everywhere from Lubeck to Vienna and Graz. He 
describes how he was caught on his 1914 tour by the outbreak of 
the Great War, and, being detained under surveillance at 
Munster in Westphalia, could only continue his glass studies in 
charge of a police escort. But, as his use of “ stained ” instead 
of “ painted ” shows, Mr. Sherrill is no precisian, and slipshod 
expression often detracts from the value of his work. To speak 
of the Barfiisser as Dominican Monks is to ignore the gulf 
between monks and friars, which is important even in a study of 
glass, since the rules and traditions of the various orders had 
far-reaching effects upon all ecclesiastical art. When he puts an 
adjective to an historical figure it is sometimes ludicrously 
inept—he calls the Emperor Charles V “* most Spanish of Spanish 
monarchs,” and the incorrigibly impecunious Maximilian, the 
byword of Europe, who put himself at the disposal of the highest 
bidder and sank to extracting forced loans from sick envoys, 
embezzling soldiers’ pay, or serving in the ranks himself, is 
spoken of as “ the great Emperor ” or “ Frederick’s mighty son.” 
Mr. Sherrill would also gain by the use of a pruning-hook. 
Such apostrophes as “ Pilgrim dear, do not miss Altenberg 
....” might drop out without much loss (Altenburg, by the 
way, is incorrect). Sometimes sentences become seriously tied 
up; as at Munchen Gladbach, where we are directed to some 
glass in the “‘ former” church in terms that would leave any 
grammarian in doubt as to which the “former” was. Yet 
these blemishes do not affect the definite value of first-hand 
information. It is hardly a book to be enjoyed as reading 
matter, without a considerable interest in the subject, but one 
would miss much by ignoring Mr. Sherrill’s guidance when 
visiting the windows he describes. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


The National Gallery: France and England. 
Houimes. Bell. 25s. 

** Qui nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains ? ” demanded 
the Romantics; and the answer was apparently, Constable. 
**Who will deliver us from the tyranny of the French?” asks 
Sir Charles Holmes; but that question is not so easily answered. 
For one thing, English painters seem to rejoice in their bonds; 
in this one-sided Entente Cordiale they are only too willing to 
play the lamb to the French lion, and the prospect of being 
swallowed alive in Montparnasse positively delights them. Sir 
Charles Holmes is no gallophobe, but the spectacle of the Anglo- 
Saxon Muse tricked out in slightly passé Parisian attire excites 
his ridicule and contempt. And he is perfectly justified in his 
indignation ; it is an absurd sight to anyone whose eyes are not 
completely dazzled by contemporary fashions. Needless to 
say, the lessons of history are not wasted on him ; and he points 
with great effect to the dreadful example of the Flemings, who 
in the sixteenth century deserted their native tradition and 
tried to become Italians. Everyone knows what has become of 
their pictures ; they are almost the only works of art produced 
in the last five hundred years that have not yet enjoyed a period 
revival. That ought to be a sobering thought to some of our 
more abandoned pseudo-Parisians. But perhaps we are unfair 
to them; they too may accept the fashionable Heracleian doc- 
trine that everything passes and nothing remains, and the 
thought that their work will soon be forgotten may concern 
them as little as the certainty that their dresses and motors 
will have vanished in fifty years may be presumed to affect 
Lanvin and Henry Ford. In that case we need not worry; 
matters will adjust themselves in the course of Nature. But on 
the assumption that works of art are somehow of more per- 
manent interest than frocks or runabouts Sir Charles Holmes’s 
warning deserves our careful consideration. 

The main part of this book is devoted to a survey of the 
French and English traditions (with a digression on those 
oriental principles of design which have had so powerful an 
effect on the art of the last half-century). In dealing with the 
French tradition Sir Charles Holmes shows himself to be a keen 
but not superstitious admirer of the French habit of mind 
and its bearing upon French art. Its lucidity and objectiveness 
appeal to him; and he is full of discriminating praise for its 
consistency and thoroughness. The continuity of the French 
tradition has been the means of rescuing and sustaining a good 
deal of talent that would have been submerged but for the 
constant presence and support of a well-regulated school and a 
properly respected hierarchy. In this respect, the French are the 
born professionals, and we are hardly ever more (at our best) 
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than inspired amateurs. The casualness and discontinuity of the 
English tradition (if such a thing can be said to exist) are pe. 
sponsible for a great deal of the wasted ability and cramped cir. 
cumstances that so often sadden us as we read the history 
of English art. In France a man of parts is pretty certain of 
becoming known ; if his art brings him little profit it is likely to 
bring him fame of a kind—if only by way of a succés de scandale, 
Total obscurity and neglect do not commonly befall an artist jp 
France ; what happened to a man like Cotman in Englang 
would hardly have happened over the Channel. But even less 
excusable than our habit of neglecting our great men while they 
are alive is our habit of disparaging them after they are dead, 
This mania for depreciating what is English and extolling what 
is French or German or Italian or Spanish, or no matter what, 
has had the most unfortunate repercussions on our prestige as 
an intellectual nation. It is largely through our own fault that 
we have come to be regarded as provincial by the rest of Europe, 
We cannot blame other people for not interpreting our persistent 
self-depreciation in a more charitable light. Why should they? 
By a calculated scheme of publicity France has succeeded in 
imposing her standards of taste on the civilised world. That is 
not surprising, nor is it altogether unfortunate. France hag 
always maintained a high and a widely extended level of culture 
and there is much that we may always learn from her. But it is 
ridiculous to talk of French culture as if no other existed and to 
try to force its formulas upon alien material ; much of the pre- 
vailing intellectual confusion in this country is, however, due 
to this mistaken attempt. 

The French mind is strictly finite ; and it has no humility 
about its own limitations. Underlying all French thought is 
the comfortable assumption that what it does not know is not 
knowledge. This is responsible for the precision and elegance 
of its manifestations. But this determination to find reason and 
order everywhere obliges them to shut their eyes to a good deal 
of unavoidable chaos and squalor, to pretend that everything is 
simple and explicable when in fact it is neither. The French can 
make these adjustments of conscience with the most seductive 
conviction ; but when other people try to do the same the 
result is less satisfactory. You can see the cracks in their artificial 
paradise. Thus it is wiser from all points of view not to try to 
behave like a Frenchman if you are not one; what they may 
pass off as a metaphor will be seen for a simple lie when you 
use it. 

Sir Charles Holmes refuses firmly, though of course very tact- 
fully, to subscribe to all the fashionable verdicts of the moment 
upon the respective merits of the various artists he discusses, 
He says in no uncertain voice that the later pictures of Renoir 
are vulgar, he is bored by the emptiness of Cubism and its 
anchoritic austerities, and he is quite frankly interested in the 
content of a work of art. This refusal to be stampeded by con- 
temporary enthusiasms is delivered with an air of judicial calm, 
and carries with it the conviction that he is perfectly familiar 
with modern esthetic theory and merely finds it unsatisfying. 
Such a critic commands respect; his verdicts, though u- 
palatable, have to be reckoned with. 


SHORTER |NOTICES 


Campaigns of the Civil War. By Waiter Geer. Brentano. 21s 

Books on the American Civil War continue to be published, evi- 
dently upon the assumption that the interest of the American publi¢ 
in the terrible national experience of 1861-5 is inexhaustible. That 
assumption is very curious, in view of the overwhelming Americal 
concern for the Union and a uniform nationality. Mr. Geer, however, 
is a military historian pure and simple. He devotes a chapter to every 
important campaign and battle, and he provides no fewer than thirty- 
three maps. The index is good, but the bibliography unexpectedly 
meagre. We note that the fashion started by a prominent New York 
publisher of producing books printed on soft unglazed paper of buff 
or dark-cream tint is spreading, even into the field to which this 
volume belongs. 


The Main Stream. By Stuart SHERMAN. Scribner. 10s. 6d. 
Stuart Sherman met with a tragic death on the shore of Lake 
Michigan a year ago. For many years he had been head of the depatt- 
ment of English in the University of Illinois, a post which he gave up 
in order to edit Books, the Sunday literary section of the New York 
Herald- Tribune. During his University career he had made for 
himself a position as the ablest and most influential defender among 
professor-critics of the older, Anglo-Saxon, tradition in Americal 
literature and social ideas, as opposed to the vigorous younger schools 
of New York, Chicago, and Baltimore, all alike reflecting the revolt 
tionary influences from Europe. After his translation from Illinois 
to New York, however, Sherman revealed himself as une 
open-minded towards the American enemy. He could discus 
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NEW YORK IS NOT 
AMERICA 


By FORD MADOX FORD (F. M. Hueffer), 
Author of “A Mirror to France.” 8/6 net. 


A vivid picture of the daily round of American life, 
in which Mr. Ford repeats the success of “ A Mirror 
to France.” 

“The whole book is just the kind of commentary 
which is needed for a better understanding of the 
many aspects of Transatlantic life which, at this 
distance, are by no means easy to grasp.” —The Sketch. 

“Distinctive because observant, charming because 
witty.” —The Nation. 





THE CYDER FEAST 


and other Poems 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 7/6 net. 
(Second Impression. ) 

“He (Mr. Sitwell) experiences sensations and gets 
effects which, so far as my knowledge goes, nobody 
ever experienced or got before. I derive a most 
exciting pleasure from his work.”—Mr. ARNOLD 
BENNETT in The Evening Standard. 


The BONDWOMAN 


By G. U. ELLIS, Author of “ Every Man's Desire.” 
7/6 net. (Second Impression.) 


“T think Mr. Ellis has written two of the finest 
stories of our time, and that he has a great and a 
brilliant future before him.” 

“A vivid and sometimes an affrighting picture of 
the change in the post-war woman’s point of view.” 

“ Part of the story is sometimes almost too poignant 


for reading without tears.” 
—T. P. in T.P.’s Weekly. 








A story of desperate fights and fateful 
love in the Circus Maximus of Rome. 


ECHO 


By SHAW DESMOND. 7/6 net. 


“A picture of ancient Rome which lives in the 
memory.”—Daily Mail. 

“The tremendous fights of the gladiators are 
wonderfully described.”—Daily Express. 

“The author shows genuine imaginative power in 
his pictures of the Court of Nero and the fights in the 
arena, into which he imparts a vivid and thrilling 
realism that holds the reader spell-bound.”—Truth. 


Evelyn Scott 


“ Adds the fierce vision of Zola to the descriptive 
patience of Miss Dorothy Richardson.” 


MIGRATIONS 


By EVELYN SCOTT. 7/6 net. 


Has the thrills of an adventure yarn and the 
descriptive magic of her earlier novel, “ The Narrow 
House.” 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Now Ready 


CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


VOLUME VI 
Macedon, 401-301 8.c. 

“ The new volume of this admir- 
able history maintains the high 
reputation for sound scholarship 
and _ skilful treatment which its 
prodessssore have «stablished, It 
lis a great gap in English letters 
most worthily and gives a striking 
picture of the Greek world after 
the decline of Athens and the 
, of Macedon.”—The Daily 

ail, 


VOLUME OF PLATES I 
(illustrating Volumes I—I'V) 


This volume is intended primarily 
to afford that evidence for the 
history described in Volumes 
I-IV which can only be given by 
pictorial sgoregentanion, Beside 
the record of the deeds and 
thoughts of the civilised world to 
the end of the sixth century 
.C. given in the first four 
volumes of the history it sets the 
corresponding record of man’s 
art and craftsmanship. 





FIVE 
ROMAN EMPERORS 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, A.D. 69-117. 
Dr Henderson discusses the main 
historical aspects and cheresters 
of the period A.D. 69-11 
The history of this a is 
largely a tale of wars and fron- 
tiers, but Dr Henderson also 
deals with the Emperors them- 
selves, their attitude to Chris- 
tianity, and some aspects of 
social and economic history. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR ALBERT HASTINGS 
MARKHAM 
“ Renowned alike as a sea-officer 
and an explorer, he practised 
throughout his busy, arduow 
and varied career the stern ond 
simple ideals of faith and ony 


and kindness; and his life, 
modestly and ‘skilfully chronicled 
by the Misses M. E. and F. A. 


arkham, will become a classic 
among naval biggrapbics. 
orning Post. 


GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


A companion book to the same 
author’s Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, published in 1925; that is 
to say, the first part comprises 
an introduction on the writing of 
Greek prose; the second part con- 
tains a number of passages or 
translation into Greek; and the 
third part consists of the author’s 
own versions of these passages. 
The book is based on an examina- 
tion of the styles of Thucydides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Plato, and 
Demosthenes. 


THE POETRY OF THE 
AGE OF WORDSWORTH 
1. An Anthology of the Five 
Major Poets. 

The Cambridge Anthologies are to 
be recommenced by the publication 
of the present volume. The aim 
of the series was to provide the 
general reader with first-hand 
knowledge of the literary atmo- 
sphere and social conditions in 
which the masterpieces of English 
literature were created; and two 
anthologies, P rofessor Dover 
Wilson’s Life in Shakespeare’s 
England and Mr W. T. ¥oeeg 
Poetry of the Age of Shake- 
speare, were duly issued. The 
present volume ts intended to 
provide, in a handy form, an 
anthology of the best work of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. 
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Dreiser and Sandburg, Sinclair Lewis and Mencken without malice 
or sectarianism ; and by means of his regular weekly essay in Books 
he was establishing an institution in New York comparable with 
that of the leading journalist-critics of England and France. His 
death, at forty-five, was a serious loss, and so far there is no evidence 
that his particular place can be filled. The Main Stream is a collection 
of twenty-two papers, all from the Sunday series in Books, and there- 
fore thoroughly representative of Sherman’s later work. It includes 
essays on Anatole France and George Moore, Walter de la Mare and 
Edith Wharton; while among Americans reconsidered are Jefferson 
and Lincoln, Thoreau, Mark Twain. There are at least half a dozen 
studies of the newest writers and some penetrating estimates of 
American public men. The book makes excellent reading, and may 
be commended to English readers as an illuminating example of 
American criticism. 

Parrot Pie. By Witt1am Kean Seymour. Harrap. 6s. 

Parody, with Mr. Seymour, is a sort of gentle criticism. He 
describes his book on the title-page as a collection of “‘ parodies 
and imitations of contemporaries”; but in the pages that follow 
it is hard to maintain a distinction between the two. The Green 
Spat, certainly, is rich burlesque, and considerably more entertaining 
than the original; while Lorelei ai the Opera, after Anita Loos, is a 
plain imitation where parody would be impossible. But what of 
this, from The Poets at the Round Pond ?: 


The Pond, a Maundy sixpence, shines 
In the crépe Gardens. Peter whines 


To his gelatinous nurse who sits 

With tarnished tinsel eyes and knits. 
That is Edith Sitwell all right. One could imagine her less acute 
admirers being taken in by it completely. How far it may be called 
parody, how far imitation, is difficult to say. Mr. Seymour’s method 
is always careful: he is not content merely to catch at an author's 
phrases—it is simple enough to parody Chesterton in this way—but 
in the many cases where he succeeds he has caught the original 
spirit and just slightly distorted it. He has dealt excellently thus with 
W. H. Davies, T. S. Eliot, J. C. Squire (‘‘I shall look into the glass and 
say, ‘This is not me!’ And gasp, and cry, ‘This is not I!’ instead”’), 
Thomas Hardy and others. The prose is a little more riotous. 
Sherwood Anderson is fair game for any satirist ; George Moore is 
caught in his autobiographical mood, describing an evening’s con- 
versation with Shaw: and Mr. Potsnaffle and the fair Aganippe, 
after Robert Nichols, is for sheer humour the best thing in the book. 
These parodies, sixty in number, have a wide range; and it 
cannot be said of any of them that they are either dull or beside 
the point. 


The Splendour of Asia. By L. Apams Beck. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Adams Beck (who publishes her more popular books under 
the name of E. Barrington) has written upon a number of Indian 
themes that are off the track of the ordinary Western traveller, and 
it is noticeable that she has devoted to their composition an elaborate 
care that is very unusual among writers of her kind. She has, more- 
over, a cultivated interest in the documents, and makes upon the 
critical reader an impression of thoroughness in study such as one 
rarely finds among amateurs in the vast Oriental field. She has here 
turned to Buddha, and The Splendour of Asia is a retelling of the great 
Teacher's life story in the form of narrative fiction. ‘I can scarcely 
hope to satisfy scholars,” says Mrs. Beck in her preface. One good 
reason for dissatisfaction, not among scholars alone, lies in the unfor- 
tunate fact that the attitude and tone of the book are too nearly 
reminiscent of Sir Edwin Arnold, whose example, as Mrs. Beck should 
have known, is the last to be followed in offering to present-day 
readers the faith and philosophy which she holds to be profcundly 
needed by the West. Mrs. Beck deserves commendation for the 
closeness with which she has followed the Buddha through his life and 
teaching. But why the story of the supreme realist and experi- 
mentalist of Eastern religion should be wrapped up for English and 
Americans in folds of sentimentalism, especially by a writer so 
serious and accomplished as Mrs. Beck, it is impossible to say; 
though doubtless many readers in the English-speaking world will 
love it. 


Amateurs Afloat. By H. Ian MaclIver. Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. 


After a youth well-spent on his father’s steam yacht and the boats 
of any of his friends that were available, Mr. Maclver took a yacht- 
master’s ticket, a certificate of proficiency in steam, and started 
ownership with a motor-boat, which did all that a motor-boat, the 
licensed jester of the sea, can do in the way of surprising its crew and 
its owner. After a brief but crowded interlude with this entertaining 
if uncertain craft, Mr. Maclver acquired his first sailing yacht, Eureka 
II., with which, after certain alterations and repairs, accompanied by 
a friend he proceeded to astonish its late owner—who had purchased 
a nominally faster boat—by outsailing him. This gentleman, who had 
been assured that Mr. Maclver and his friend were mere amateurs, 
relieved his feelings by declaring that they were the hairiest pair of 
amateurs he had ever struck. Indeed, “amateur” throughout the 
book must be taken in its true sense, at any rate so far as Mr. Maclver 
himself is concerned. All the stories he has to tell of days and nights 





—ae 


aboard Eureka II., and, subsequently, Jombar, are uncommonly 
entertaining, but for sheer joyousness the best is that of the look-out 
man who slept the whole night during the race to the Isle of 
because there wasn’t anything to see, and, it being foggy, he 
couldn’t have seen it if there had been. The later chapters of the 
book deal with Mr. Maclver’s war-service, first as a port examination 
officer on the Mersey, then in charge of the Water Transport of the 
R.N.A.S., in Southern Italy, and finally on a mine-sweeper on the 
North Sea. This book is among the best records of civilian war. 
service given us. Particularly good is the story of the mine-sweeper 
and of Mr. Maclver’s relations with his commanding officer—pukka 
Navy—to whom he came in the role of “amateur,” so that it 
dawned only gradually upon the lucky man precisely what kind 
of amateur had been let loose on him. It may be mentioned that 
although Mr. Maclver writes of the Navy and its personnel with the 
warmest admiration, of the ways of My Lords of the Admiralty he 
is not so enamoured. 


Intimations. By Gasriet Weis. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Wells writes in the style of Bacon’s apothegms, aiming at 
pithy paragraphs. Occasionally he succeeds. But many seem hardly 
worth writing. On unemployment he has a paragraph of less than 
a hundred words, filling a page and solemnly dated. It insists that 
the problem should be treated as a public question and seriously 
tackled. This could hardly be more platitudinous. He omits to say 
how it should be tackled. Other paragraphs deal with trivial matters 
with a solemn air. It is a very bookish book. If you cut it, it bleeds 
printer’s ink. 


The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh. By Frieprica Hemmer. Trans- 
lated by Ottve Wyon. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The German biographer of Sundar Singh says, with complete 
ingenuousness, that the story of his life “ reads like some wonderful 
legend, similar in kind to those which occur so frequently in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Roman Church.” It does, exactly. The 
legend of Sundar Singh, the Christian apostle from the Punjab, belongs 
simply to the world of wonder-working evangelists and ascetics, 
Every point in it can be duplicated in the familiar records of religious 
ecstasy found in all religious. Western writers and religious teachers 
have been led to treat him as unique in the modern age, whereas the 
surprising thing is that the Indian Christian community should not 
have produced a good many men of Sundar Singh’s type, if not equal to 
him in power of personality. As his name indicates, Sundar Singh comes 
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THE NATIONAL 
BOOK COUNCIL 


has been formed to 
Promote the Habit of Reading 
and the Wider Distribution 
of Books. 


WILL you, who know the joys of 
reading, help to spread that know- 
ledge by joining as an Associate ? 
Your annual contribution may be any 
sum—not less than five shillings. 
Full particulars of the Council and 
of the advantages of membership 
may be had on application to the 
Organizing Secretary 30 Little 
Russell Street London W.C.1 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Professor McDougall’s important New Book 
CHARACTER AND THE 
CONDUCT OF LIFE: 


Practical Psychology for Every Man 


By WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S. 
; 10s. 6d. net 
A book which attempts to bring psychology into the 
service of all persons who desire to make the best of them- 
selves and their few years of active life. 


THE GONZAGA, LORDS OF MANTUA 
By SELWYN BRINTON, author of “ The Golden Age of 
the Medici.” Illustrated. 15s. net 
“No living writer excels Mr. Brinton in his knowledge of Italian 
history and Italian art."—Sunday Times. 


UP AND DOWN STREAM 


By HARRY GOSLING, C.H., J.P., M.P. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net 


In this book the well-known Labour leader and M.P. for White- 
chapel tells the story of his strenuous and eventful career. 


ALLEGRA: The Story of Byron and Miss 
Clairmont 
By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


“Entertaining . - absorbing . . . of high value and 
interest." —Spectator. 


ELEGIES AND EULOGIES: With Other Lines 
of Least Resistance 

By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 5s. net 
A high-spirited book by an old favourite among readers of light 
verse. 
AWAY TO THE MAYPOLE 

By PATRICK R. CHALMERS. 5s. net 
Mr. Chalmers’ latest collection of light verse treats, in a fanciful 
vein, mostly of country pursuits and people. 
PERCIVAL AND I 

By “A.A.” (Anthony Armstrong). 3s. 6d. net 
A collection of Mr. Armstrong's amusing articles concerning the 
blundering but well-meaning Percival, familiar to readers of Punch. 
THE DRUIDS: A Study in Keltic Prehistory 

By T. D. KENDRICK, M.A. IIlustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A complete statement of the whole of the material upon which our 
knowledge of the ancient druids is 
MIND AND BODY 


By HANS DRIESCH, D.Phil. Authorised translation by 
eodore Besterman, with a Bibliography of the author. 

6s. net 
A book which discusses the relation between the physical and the 


mental in man. 
PALMISTRY FOR PLEASURE 


By DEAN BRYDEN. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


A simple, logical treatment of a popular subject, in which th 
fundamentals of palmistry are adequately explained. ; " 








A CHOICE OF NEW FICTION 

Order these from your Bookseller or Library 
WILD ORCHARD DAN TOTHEROH 
THE CORPSE ON THE BRIDGE CHARLES BARRY 
THE CASSIODORE CASE A. RICHARD MARTIN 
THE OUTLAW OF TORN EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
A FLASH OF LIGHTNING SIR JOHN ADYE 
BONAVENTURE 
THE CURSE OF THE RECKAVILES 
THE QUEEN’S GATE MYSTERY 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘t Speeches 


the EARL of 
OXFORD and ASQUITH 


18/- net. 
“A iderabl t of political 
wisdom of more than topical interest.” 
eee _" Daily Chronicle.” 


Cm r avy oe & wan 
realise that Lord Oxford, while rendering 
these great services to the State and to 
Liberalism, always * saw life steadily and 
saw it whole.’ "—" Star.” 

ad boon both to historians and 
politicians.”—" Daily News.” 

“They cover an immense variety of 
subjects. ... ese 6 hes excite 
great memories.”—“ Evening Standard.” 


Books Everybody 


. 7 a 
is Discussin 
PASSION MURDER AND MYSTERY 
by BRUCE GRAEME 18/- 
ADVENTURESSES AND 
ADVENTUROUS LADIES 
$y EDMOND B. d@ AUVERGNE 18/- 


UNTERS 
MELVILLE DAVISSON POST. 16/- 
ENITO MUSSOLINI: THE MAN 
by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX, 18/- 
OHAMMED by R. F. DIBBLE. 12/6 
HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION 

by MICHAEL JOSEPH & MARTEN 
CUMBERLAND 6/- 
LETTERS OF THE LASER AEE 


Ed. by Rev. JOSEPH M BAMPTON. we 
° ev. . 
MAIDS OF HON 
a) LOUIS MELVILLE 21/- 
REMINISCENCES BY AN 
-DETECTIVE 
FRANCIS CARLIN 18/- 
WHO GOES THERE? 
by HENRY DE HALSALLE 10/6 


ART AND ANECDOTE 
by M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 10/6 


Send Postcard for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


AND CO. (Publishers) LID. LONDON, EC. 6. 
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Early Autumn Books 


REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE 
AND SERVICE 


By MAJOR-GENERAL A. W, GREELY. Illustrated 15s. net. 


The extraordinary record of the life of one who served through the American 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and who led the famous Arctic Expedition 


REFORGING AMERICA 


By LOTHROP STODDARD. 12s. 6d. net. 


A study of the racial and sociological problems confronting America to-day. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Play which made a tremendous hit in New York. Entirely modern in 
speech, in political interest, in satire and philosophy, it essays an explanation 
as to why Hannibal did not take Rome when he got to the very walls, 


THE MOTION-PICTURE 
CAMERAMAN 


By E. G. LUTZ. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Lutz Imost every conceivable question about the actual mechanics 
of taking “the picture, = wa as the developing, cutting of films and other 
matters of obvious interest. 








Send for Catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
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of Sikh parents. He was ~ »recocious lad of fifteen (he is now 37) 
when, while playing with the idea of suicide, he experienced conversion, 
and began his missionary career almost immediately. His curious dis- 
position comes out in such facts as his youthful attempt to evangelise 
Tibet, without preparation and with no knowledge of the language, 
and his setting out to imitate the Founder of Christianity in a forty- 
days’ fast. After the twelfth day he was at the point of death, and, 
of course, had to abandon the effort. Sundar Singh is nominally an 
Anglican—hence, perhaps, his special interest for such writers as Evelyn 
Underhill and Canon Streeter, who have interpreted his mystical life ; 
but virtually he is an unattached apostle. His tours in Europe and 
among his own people have been accorded wide publicity, and the 
cult of Sundar Singh is as definite in England and America as in India, 
if less extensive. Dr. Heiler’s description of his mystical ecstasy, his 
devotional practices and his theology (if such it can be called), contains 
nothing that is not wholly familiar to readers of devotional literature, 
from Thomas 4 Kempis (whom, needless to say, Sundar Singh knows 
thoroughly) to the manuals of our own day. The same is true of the 
legend of visions and miracles in which the Sadhu has become imbedded. 
The complete credulity with which Dr. Heiler relates the stories makes 
it easy to understand why Sundar Singh should be so bitterly attacked, 
and not by Catholics alone, as an impostor. He is an attractive 
person as well as an important phenomenon. But a book such as 
this, by a writer who, judging by his introduction, is not equipped even 
to explain the Sikh background of his hero’s childhood, is certainly 
not calculated to dispel the suspicions of the Sadhu’s opponents. 


Adventure, and Other Papers. By Frivtsor Nansen. Hogarth 
Press, 4s. 6d. 

These papers consist of three speeches delivered by Dr. Nansen. 
Adventure is his Rectorial Address at St. Andrews University in 
1926. Itis difficult to imagine a speech better adapted to its purpose ; 
that of directing the thoughts and energies of young men to worthy 
aims. Dr, Nansen does not dogmatise, but from his rich experience 
he draws wisdom. ‘I have always believed,” he tells us, “ that in 
the big things of life it is vitally important to leave no line of retreat.” 
This he illustrates by an account of his expedition across Greenland. 
Unlike his predecessors he did not approach the land from the westward 
fertile side, but from the icebound east coast. Having no retreat 
acted as a stimulus and the expedition was successful. Yet he does 
not counsel mere recklessness. The call to youth, to generosity 
of spirit and to possibilities of achievement is finely done. No More 
War and Peace are, in a sense, variations om the same theme. Dr. 
Nansen advocates “ burning our boats ” in a literal sense. He has no 
use for those who have one foot in the Peace Council and the other 
in the trenches. Stamped on both these speeches is an indelible 
impression of the misery of war. Dr. Nansen has had much to do with 
post-war salvage work in Europe and is full of admiration for this side 
of the League of Nation’s activities. _Peace—an Address delivered in 
1922 on the occasion of his being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize— 
gives a terrible picture both of the material conditions of Europe and 
the spirit of disillusionment and emptiness that prevailed. He 
believes that the reconstruction and conciliation which the League 
has accomplished points the way to better international relations. 


About Motoring 
THOSE “NINES” 


‘T “\HE motoring novice encounters no pitiable difficulty 
in selecting his first car, provided that he can afford 
to pay a good sum for it; there will be embarrassment 

of choice, no doubt, but he feels confident that an expensive 

car will serve him well, and his sole task is to decide which 
maker he shall patronise. The poor man, however, is bewildered 
by an additional circumstance. He is possibly desirous of 

keeping his initial outlay and his subsequent costs down to a 

minimum figure. Dealers offer him a very considerable range 

of small cars, priced from £125 upwards, and rated at from 

7 h.p. to 14 h.p. Practically all these small cars will accom- 

modate the desired number of passengers in tolerable comfort. 

He has no idea whether the smaller and cheaper cars would 

meet his needs as efficiently as those a size or two larger. Dealers 

confuse him by “crabbing” makes for which they do not 
happen to be agents. He consults his friends ; and each friend 
tells him a different tale. He perhaps notices that factories 
which introduced a chassis of 7 h.p. or 8 h.p. several years 

ago have gradually enlarged the car, until to-day it ranks as a 

12 h.p. or perhaps even a 14 h.p.*; and is altogether larger, 

heavier, costlier, and more imposing. In the end he decides 

that there must be some snag about the very small cars, and 
buys a vehicle of medium size and power. 
* * * 
There is no foundation for such misgivings. One of the 
chief features of the autumn marketjwill be the introduction 


of a number of new cars rated at 9 h.p., whilst several of the 
existing 7 h.p. and 8 h.p. models will be continued withoyt 
any substantial change. Wherever sheer economy either in 
purchase or upkeep is a consideration, it is absolutely safe ang 
wise to buy the smallest car which can accommodate the intended 
load. The curious cyclic variations in factory programmes 
are not really based on any technical foundation, but admit 
of a much simpler explanation. Jones achieves fame and 
wealth with an 8 h.p. model. He asks nothing better than to 
continue its manufacture, for it is an onerous and expensive 
matter to reorganise production in the interests of a new model, 
But after a successful season or two he finds that some of his 
most satisfied customers have had a rise in salary, and are 
thinking of buying a more ostentatious car. His staff meet 
people who say: “ I should like a Jones car, but my wife insists 
on a saloon body, and the Jones chassis is too short to take 
one.” His provincial agents are noticed to be taking up agencies 
for bigger stuff, and to be pushing the bigger stuff, as they earn 
more commission on it. (After all, a dealer makes as much 
on one £500 car as he makes on two £250 cars, and in the former 
instance he has only got one client to keep happy and contented, 
instead of two.) So Jones enlarges his original car, using quite 
a lot of the material employed on the old one. The process 
goes on, until the Jones car gets too big for some of the potential 
customers to whom Jones would like to sell cars. Jones realises 
what has happened, and suddenly flanks his 12 h.p. by a new 
8 h.p. closely resembling the original design with which he started, 


* * * 


So in spite of all the perplexing facts which puzzle observant 
buyers, it is simple truth that a little car is just as dependable 
as a big one, and proportionately cheaper to run. The financial 
contrast between a 7 h.p. and a 12 h.p. is never enormous; 
but it is substantial enough to make itself felt in many a modest 
budget. Tax may be £5 less per annum; insurance may 
indicate a saving of nearly as much; tyres, fuel, and the like 
may bring the total economy per annum up to a round £15 
for the year; and there are many cottage, bungalow and villa 
homes where £15 is always regarded as a veritable windfall, 
whether it accrues from a lucky bet or a generous relative. The 
smaller car is always less roomy, but generally boasts space 




















No traveller can dispense with a passport or with 
money. Obtaining the former makes demands 
on time and patience ; the latter is a burden of 
which the bearer may be relieved disagreeably. 


PASSPORTS: Customers who intend travel- 
ling may obtain their passports at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank on giv- 
ing due notice. All they have to do is to 
fill up a form which may be had from 
the Bank, and the passport will be handed 
to them when ready. The fee of 7s. 6d. 
required by His Majesty’s Government 
will be paid by the Bank and deducted 
from the account. Inconvenience 
is thus reduced to a 
minimum 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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Just Published. 
THINGS WERE DIFFERENT 


Compiled from the Diary of Emily Bell Stretton. 
With four illustrations. 


By ELISABETH FAGAN 7/6 net 


Truth: “ This excellent story of a lady who first saw the light 
some seventy years ago is indeed so absolutely life-like as to 
suggest that the pose of actual experience is by no means wholly 
fictitious . . . the story is extraordinarily well done, and it 
recaptures the atmosphere of the period with remarkable circum- 
stantiality. I have seldom read anything of its kind at once 
more interesting and convincing.” 


SPORTING VERSE 


By ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. With eight illus- 

trations in colour by LIONEL EDWARDS. 14/- net. 
Also in full leather, 21/- net 

Spectator: “‘The cult of Adam Lindsay Gordon grows with 

the passing of years. . . any a man ‘be he stableman or = 

lord’ loves the crack Fy _ttock whips and the thunder of hoofs 


in Gordon’s verses. resent , fer a sportsman, whether 
in his teens, his ~ WR or sped old age.’ 


RECENT FICTION 





Hi 








THE HOTEL 
By ELIZABETH BOWEN. 7/6 net 


Westminster Gazette: “ Miss Elizabeth Bowen very skilfully 
extracts all the fun out of the situations, and her main characters 
are well drawn, . - This is an extremely witty and clever 
first novel, and it deserves a warm welcome.” 


TOPSY TURVY 
By VERNON BARTLETT. 10/- net 


Manchester Guardian: “ Mr. Bartlett’s stories are so full of 
vital human interest, so heartening even in their tragedy, and 
so intermixed with gaiety and tears. . is intimate ex- 
perience of post-war Europe + gives to his fiction the 
stamp of fact heightened and “made significant by a sensitive 
imagination.” 


THE ETERNAL PAST 
By G. F. BRADBY. 5/- net 


THE ROWFOREST PLOT 
By A. R. WEEKES. 7/6 net 


CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2iiiiiiii: 
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. “ SUNDAY TIMES” ” says: 
t.. NEW NOVEL by MAY SINCLAIR 
IS A LITERARY EVENT.” 
3rd large Edition 





HISTORY of 


| ANTHONY WARING 


by MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of “ The Ellinghams.” %3rd Edition. 


“Spans the whole life of a man. A brilliant study of 

an excellent man.”—Daily Mail. 

“Miss May Sinclair has come into her own again. . - She 

has put a great deal into this short history of a man’s life. ane te 

The book is a complete little saga interesting.” —Daily 

Express. 

“Is admirably done it is vivid. 

talent . . ."—Morning Post. 

“ Psychological study of a man one of her best novels 

. News of a new novel of hers is interesting . 

Church of England Newspaper. 

“ Miss May Sinclair’s characters live . .”—Birmingham Post. 

“ Anything which Miss May Sinclair writes is bound to have 

quality .. .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Will not lay it down till he gets to the end of it . . . well 

written, admirably lucid ... excellent . . ."—The Scotsman. 

“ Skill and deft precision .”"—Times. 

“A miniature study, so completely, withal delicately, drawn. 
An object-lesson in the high art of skilful compression. 

. —Truth. 
“A — of such established fame. 
(6/- net.) 


Distinguished 


-"—Daily News. 
Send Postcard for Autumn List No. 47. 
HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd, Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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A weekly financial letter 
—with a Record to maintain 


“MARKET 


ONTAINS each week details of 
carefully selected Stocks and 
Shares. It does not pretend to supply 
** inside ” information or “ et tips,” 
but endeavours to point out definitely 


ITS RECORD FOR FIVE YEARS 


has been published, showing every stock and 
share mentioned in its pages, with the price on 
date of original recommendation and the price 
at the end of each year, and other particulars 


The Subscription Rate is 5/- per annum 


A Copy of the Record for 1926 above mentioned and of 
the current issue may be obtained free on application to: 
Dept. “ N.,” 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. 2 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ 


“The 


Basis 


of Sound Investment is 


NOTES” 


attractive investment openings or informa- 
tion likely to influence Stock Exchange 
prices. It has a record of proved 
reliability. 


Reliable Information.” 
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enough for comfort on the comparatively short and intermittent 
runs in which average drivers indulge. There is usually just as 
much speed in a 7 h.p. as in a 12 h.p., though the smaller car 
will be livelier and more inclined to jump about on rough 
surfaces. The hill-climbing of both types will be very similar, 
both in speed and certainty, since the gross weight of the load 
is proportionate in each case to the engine power, and the gear 
ratios will have been skilfully plotted to suit the car. In bad 
weather, with the storm top in action, the smaller cars naturally 
feel more cramped ; but few owners drive far enough in winter 
for this feature to be decisive. 
. - - 

I cannot put the whole matter more strongly than by saying 
that subject to the above provisos I would just as soon take 
a really tiny car on any arduous and punishing journey as a 
medium car, and frequently do so. If one is crossing France 
into Switzerland, and facing about 900 miles of straight road 
patched with sections of roughish going, a huge car is the ideal ; 
it will keep up 70 m.p.h. down Napoleon’s immense avenues, 
and with its 6 ft. flat springs and colossal tyres will ride over 
pavé better than anything else. But failing such a car, there is 
precious little to choose between a 7 h.p. and a 12 h.p. Both 
will have a maximum speed of about 50 m.h.p. Both will 
leap a little when the road is ripe for repair. Neither will give 
any more trouble than the big car. Both will climb the Galibier 
or any other col at a nice steady speed, and with perfect cer- 
tainty. The 7 h.p. car will cost less to run; and that is the 
only substantial difference. There is the sentimental difference 
that its crew will obviously be nobodies, of small income. That 
is, of course, a very wounding situation for certain sensitive 
souls. But, really, the desire to cut a dash in the eyes of 
strangers is the chief reason why so many people in all classes 
and all countries buy cars which are unnecessarily large. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE manipulators are finding it rather difficult to keep 
up interest in the industrial market, but they adroitly 
focus attention upon one individual share after another 

by the dissemination of suitable rumours, instead of working 
on a group. This method affords more and longer oppor- 
tunities for scooping profits at the expense of the unwary. 
The present state of affairs in this market reminds me of a 
story I heard in Canada of a negro who entered the gates of 
Paradise and, being asked what he most desired, replied bash- 
fully, ‘“‘ Well, Sah, I have always wanted to be a millionaire.” 
Immediately his hands and pockets were filled to overflowing 
with dollar notes, and he went his way happy. The next 
passenger, a gentleman named Levy, on being asked his greatest 
wish, replied without hesitation, “ Fifty dollars worth of cheap 
jewellery and half an hour with that nigger.” 
* 7 * 

A comparison of the prices of a number of British industrial 
ordinary shares with the dividends last paid shows that many 
of these are now capitalised by the.market on a basis at which 
they yield between 4} per cent. and 5} per cent., and this only 
on the assumption that they will be able to maintain their 
dividends. That this is not the case even with industries 
outside those known to be doing particularly badly. is evidenced 
by the fact that Fras. Hinde & Hardy, the Norwich silk fabric 
manufacturers, are passing the dividend on their ordinary 
shares which a year ago received 10 per cent. 

* * ” 

For years past I have been preaching in these notes the 
desirability of investing in Argentine and other similar foreign 
rails, and the dividend declarations now being made, as well 
as share prices, amply justify this attitude. Speculation there 
will always be; and when the present activity in industrials 
subsides, profit hunters will turn their attention to some other 
section of the markets. It is hazardous to prophesy which 
this will be, and if the wish were father to the thought, I would 
indicate oils or rubbers. As it is, and running the risk of 
proving to be a false prophet, I will express the opinion that 
South Africans are going to be in the limelight, and that 
purchases of General Mining and Finance (48s. 14d.), Union 
Corporation (57s. 6d.), Rand Selection Corporation (20s. 6d.), 
South African Townships (17s.), and Consolidated Diamonds 
of South West Africa (19s. 6d.) will probably turn out profitable. 
In this connection perusal of the article on ‘“ South African 
Gold Mines” in THe New Statesman Financial Supplement 
of July 28rd, 1927, may prove valuable. 


— 


Most readers will have noticed in their daily papers from 
time to time the reports of general meetings of companies jn 
which the chairman’s speech to the shareholders is reproduced, 
These reports are paid for at advertisement rates, and Many 
companies spend a hundred pounds or more (in some cages 
much more) in this fashion. The purpose of this ady 

is not to acquaint absentee shareholders with what took 

at the meeting—for it is the practice of every public com 

to send to each shareholder by post a printed report of the 
proceedings—but to make the general public aware of the 
progress of the company concerned, with a view to ind 
readers to become either shareholders or customers. From 
whichever point of view this advertising is regarded, it is jn 
some cases an absolute waste of the shareholders’ money. Lagt 
week, for instance, I encountered in a number of newspapers 
a half-column advertised report of the proceedings at a i 
of shareholders of Currys (1927). I read through the whole 
report and learned that the business was originally founded in 
1884 and that it has grown into a large multiple shop enterprise, 
with retail shops situated in most of the trading centres ip 
the Southern, Midland and Eastern Counties. I also learned 
from the chairman’s speech that the number of shops owned 
is now 154, and that business for the current year has been wel] 
maintained, and the turnover is showing an increase. But 
what I do not know to this day is the nature of the business 
carried on by this company, whether the articles sold in its 
shops are china, boots, groceries or fried fish. Of course, in 
the case of a company like Lever Bros. or Maypole Dairy, 
it is not necessary for the chairman to state the nature of the 
company’s business (although, as a matter of fact, in these 
cases the chairman in his speech does clearly indicate what 
the company trades in), but where the name of the company 
is not a household word, I submit it is sheer waste of money 
to advertise speeches which give not the faintest clue as to 
what it is all about. As this particular concern was only 
recently floated as a public company, one cannot discover 
the nature of its business even by turning up the Stock Exchange 
Year Book or Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, for it does 
not yet appear therein; moreover, the ordinary newspaper 
reader does not usually carry about with him either of these 
volumes, which cost a good deal of money, and weigh several 
pounds. A. Emu. Davies, 
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Can you 
split £1 into 500 Parts? 


Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained 
by filling in and 
posting the coupon 
below. 


spread £1 over 

500 investments 
there would be prac- 
tically no risk for 
the small investor. 
This has actually < 
been done by a 
large number of 
small investors 
pooling their re- 
sources in First and 
Second Co - Oper- 
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Investment Trusts, 
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ative Investment E.C. 2. 
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there are also “ Norvic ” Shoes of sturdy strength 


JOAN of ARC 













JOHN LAMOND. 
Profusely illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Decidedly interesting and very well written.”—Truth. 
“Told interestingly."—Daily News. 
“Trustworthy and readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Many interesting sidelights and comments.” 
lasgow Bulletin. 


“A valuable contribution to the literature of the subject.” 
—Sunday Times. 


Cass 








Look your Best 
HEN you desire to look your best and want 


every detail correct, a pair of “ Norvic” ST 
patent Oxford Shoes will give you comfort with ( ) : IS. 
style and smartness. For Golf and Country wear With two illustrations on superfine art paper. 10s. 6d. net. 


and reliability. From 30/-. “ A remarkable book dealing with the destruction of the 
ancient continent of Atlantis, and of the mysteries of that 





land.”—Liverpool Post. 








“For ages men have been , arguing as to the mere exist- 
ence of ‘the lost continents.’ . . . At last, happily, the 
matter has been placed beyond dispute, and much new 
light has been thrown upon it by the Spirit of Osiris.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 












“A book to be studied and not lightly read.”—LigAt. 







Write for illustrations of Styles to the 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 
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And when you are gone, 


YOUR ANNUITY GOES ON 


Tt is no fairer type of annuity We strongly recommend you fo en- 
than the one which ensures quire how an annuity can make your 
that you or your survivor receive back own “Autumn of Life” financially 


ALL the money you invest—and safe and care-free. 
more. Write to-day for particulars. 


E. Wm. Phillips, FLA, Manager for Gt. Britain 
THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
wonnct =U ote 


No. 1 Regent Street, S.W.1 
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EXHIBITION 


a 


LECTURES 








}yonsar FIGURE PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BY CONIEMPORARY ARTISTS 
MANSARD GALLERY. Heal & Son, <i Tottenham Court Road. 
During September and October. Admission free. Exhibits are for sale. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

SESSION 1927-28. 




























Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt. 


a School provides the following courses :— 
. Full-time Courses. 

2. Courses for Part-time Students, both day and evening. 
Courses i and 2 are for students reading for the University Diploma 
in Librarianship, or for the Certificates qualifying for the Diploma of 
the Library Association. 

3- Special Courses. 

4. Public and Special Lectures on County Library Systems, Library 
work with Children, illustration of books, book-binding, printing, etc., 
will be given during the session. 

THE SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 3rd OCTOBER. 
Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith to :— 
Cc. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary 
University College, London, 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.). 


BIRKBECE COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal : GEORGE ii SENTER, D.Sc, Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the of the University of London in the 
® FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Cae 18., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full puteties apply to ‘the SECRETARY 





THE GUILDHOUSE, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


“FIVE QUARTERS,” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 





ELEVENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 
“OUR SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS.” 


SUNDAYS, 
192 


?. 
Sept. </> 7 REV. G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY, M.C.: “The State 


Oct. 2nd.—SLARENCE DARROW, Advocate in the ,, Tennessee Case, Defender 
ja mag and Loeb: “ Criminal Justice.” 
» 16th. a ™. R. PRINGLE: “ Parliament.” 
»»  238d.—Professor C. ., DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit., University of Glasgow; 


» 30th.—Mrs. BE TRAND R RUSSELL: “ Marriage.” 
Nov. 6th, —Lt. -General Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B., E.CS1, DS.o, 











* War.” 
- th.—Sir HENR ESC.. 2.P.3: © a 
: ROSE SRN Rave Rts tm 
»  27th.—To be 
Dec. 4th. ~The F DUCHESS OF “ATHOLL, D.B.E., LL.D., M.P.: “ Our State 
Education.” 
SCHOOLS 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— —Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Reco by the Board of Educa. 


tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Beading south coast air, 
Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Luceem 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


pr 4eMHOUES SCHOOL, MA YORTORNE MANOR, | WEN. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating child le citizens 
through Practical as well as intellectual work, AA taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV SOvIkee HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE bie 
2.—Health: hepPy home life for a limited smumber 
Entire charge a pm Children admitted from 3 in Ja age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitpaxs 














T's BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
ee Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

this College to become Teach of Gy: tics. The Course of 
quate ver 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish Syste, Massage, Dancing, Hockey om, © —, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Pees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secret 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE B mous, 

aoanea S ary $.W. 15. Demonstration School : t Gardens, 

w. W. 14, Mothercatt Department, ¢ Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Geka G. Montefiore 3 Princi Miss wrence.— 

age yp TA Scholasshipe, ‘Lees Fund and’Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


U PAIR.—Wanted, educated woman, about 25 years, to assist 

at small girl-students’ Hostel in London. Attractive life for suitable girl.— 

we Box 343, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
- B- 


XFORD B.A., two years’ experience as private secretary to 
author, one year’s experience abroad, seeks post, preferably where literary 
experience would be valuable.—Box 345, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 


LITERARY 


po EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Commpecer Ss prepared to 
consider te with a view to setting to Music. —Box 654, 
“ Composer,” Fulwood House, High iborn, London, We... 


ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared to 
accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send MSS. to Box LA, “‘ Com- 
poser,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

































BIR. BECK COLLEGE, FETTER Lang, E.C. 4. ELE. 
° ING ALFRED SRO. Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. fine old by tead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 





master : “JosEra Misused M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second ‘Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the Heap-MAsTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W.5. (Tel.: Frobisher 6509). 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods, 
Beautiful, healthy and hygienic preening. Modern house.—Write ORCHARD, 
Colaton- -Raleigh, Sidmouth, S. De 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


EW SCHOOL for Delicate, Backward or Physically A filicted 
Children. Teaching and curative treatment based on principles given by the 
late Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children also taken for short periods.— PRINCIPAL, 

“The Towers,” South Darenth, Kent. 


MALIMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Lita Ste! mieeGetd tig Sioa. Pansat Be 
develop the Character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
coottend —— The girls oan ——— for the Ualvendtion, the ee oe 
keaton, and advanced 























for gy . pfs Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

ion, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guimeas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

— and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated im its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


‘|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3, to : eats. Good general education on natural lines. 

“New Ideals in Education” ied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance cusmmeations if a is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, ts, Dalcroze-Eurhyth: Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Prick ipals. 
















Changes of Address 


By duusures an wishing to notify a 
change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the w 
Notice of any such change received later 
than Wednesday in each week cannot be 
dealt with, All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























OC. SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
horough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 
classes. Girls, 6—18 ; Boys, 6—9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss MARY STEVENS, L.L.A 


[>= READERS should enquire about Newtown School, wees 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
Unique results. Sw tive = reports. References: Sir Michael Sadler, 
the Master of Balli Scholas’ Distis Se Cc. R. Kino, B.A., 1st cl. Hos. 

(Balliol, University Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hall 
Green, "Birmingham. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
T° PARENTS. 


ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF ag AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Ere. 
Personally inspected by : 

N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. - 23 5 Joa experience in Schools). 

RROW’S SCHOLASTI U (Dept. ».8.) 

43- e ome London, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
"PHACKERAY HOTEL, opecaite the British Museum, Great 


Russell Street, sp W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric all Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. > 


DOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Bo pater Road. Few minntes from Cliff lift, trams and Gas fire in 
a. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. LLIS. 


7 ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
Kibet, 3 to.4 guineas Mrs. Weer. 2} guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
ber, 3 —Mrs 
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BOOKS AS GUESTS 
Some Books only come as guests; they pass on 
and their places are filled. The real Books 
return and abide; to borrow them is absurd, to 


own them is to add a friend. Buy the right 
Books. Send for Catalogues 


J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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TASTBOURNE. —Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
E Best locality eel ~~ > bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RocERs 
 enekety diploma) 

7 AKE DISTRICT.—Victoria Family Hotel, Beautiful Buttermere, 
via Cockermouth. A.A.and R.A.C. Tariff {4 4s. Electric light. Pleasant 
__— weather. 

AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

A with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderatecost. Tele: 341 Lift. 











COMERSET (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
a mes i mear. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guincas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 
Lan 


ZAFORD. —Connaught House, Connaught Road. Comfortable 
Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Tennis. Beginning Sept. onwards. Special 
terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


NFURNISHED ROOMS.—Small Residential Club; sunny aspect ; 
U best part Kensington; restaurant.—Box No. 341, NEW STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Untur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 

















That Book You Want ! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand, new, 
and as new) on every conceivable subject, including Out-of- 
Print Books, First Editions and other Rare Books and Sets 
of Authors. Twenty departments. Call and browse over the 
carefully classified stock in any of the departments. If 
unable to do so, write, outlining requirements and interests, 
when suitable catalogues will be sent. Books sent on appro- 
val to any part of the world. 


INSTALMENT TERMS can be arranged in Great Britain for ali 
books—second-hand or new. | 


That Book You No Longer Want a 


Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125 yt Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2. 
(Gerrard $310.) 





























three rooms, 


ANTED IN LONDON, furnished fiat, 
Kitchen and bathroom, with space for books. Careful tenant.—Box 342, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AMPSTEAD.—Woman graduate wishes to share Maisonette. 
Well-furnished bed-sitting room first floor overlooking garden ; share large 
dining-room, housekeeper, electric light, geyser, telephone.—Write, M. A., 

21 Parliament Hill. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Late, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 

UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and ny 4 typed by 

experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham ton, Bristol. 


» Typed, Temporary and permanent 
ray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., 
Typists sent out. ~ Miss ROBERTS, 9 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piceadilic. Gerrard 1737. 


T SPS WRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 














INSURANCE? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE! 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Vy sat. .—USE OF HALL in Central London as Headquarters 
by Holiday Fellowship Rambling Club. Any Society similarly placed and 





willing to co-operate in joint scheme to secure Headquarters should write to 
T. RoBINSON, 216 Green Lane, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


Recert Ars of _ ARTISTS OF ee from 2 gus.— 
Write O . Street, London, W 











EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that ee for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Nimepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





T° ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year EUR in <a «we ‘oo Se 
Six Months Stra i ~~ eee 
Three Months , 9 «+ a... «. 78, 6d, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
een, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 











HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great wie pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 


ud 





Ka HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, soting shades desired. — 
James STREET TWEED Depot, to4 Stornoway, 


PEECH.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page 
Pros us of his Private Lessons on Elocution 
SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT, 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil), 


oe eee s novels, 53 vols., {10 108. ; Destionary National 


t, 23 vols., £225 Flametta 

Arablan Nights, = ity £15) Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, § vols. + 4 ane Austen's Novels, to vols., , $08.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., tory of the Nations, 67 vols., lus. {> (ccst £25) 
Smoilett’s Novels, 12 vols. yn "(cost “728,) ; s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant it Ladies, 2 vols. .| Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., {2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. , 7. 6d.; Vailime 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frehawk’s British ae Bb, 6 vee ~y Cra 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you 











Catalogues free. bought in any quantity for prompt Seas. 3,000 books wanted. 
List free. Wanted: A Shropshire 1896; Bos Johnson, 2 — “Se 1791.— 
Hotztanp Bros., Book Merchants, 21 Jehn Bright it Street 





Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13} Victoria $t., London, S.W. 1. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then get “BLATTIS” to- -day. 
The scientific remedy for exterminating stood test 30 years. ‘Tins 19. 4d., 
zs. 6d., 48. 6d., from Boots’ Stores, or Sole Makers,— 

HowartuEs, 47 3 Crookemoore Road, eld. 


_L™s TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





Napoleon 


By EMIL LUDWIG. 
“Everyone is reading Ludwig’s ‘NAPOLEON.’ 


Napoleon and His Women Friends 
By GERTRUDE ARETZ. 16s. 
With Sevent.en Illustrations. [Sept. 20. 

In the present work we have a subtle analysis of the way in 
which the great Napoleon reacted towards his women friends. In 
large measure it is the story of his love affairs; but it deals also 


with his attitude towards women with whom he never even flirted, 
such as Queen Louise of Prussia and Madame de Staél. 


Fifth Printing. 
A brilliant book.”—Dean Inge in “ The Evening Standard.” 





Illustrated. 2ls. 


Jean Paul Marat 
A Study in Radicalism 
By LOUIS R. GOTTSCHALK. Sept. 20. 12s. 6d. 


Marat’s dramatic life is portrayed in this volume both from the 
angle of an interesting story of a great e, and also from the 
viewpoint of his influence on the French Revolution and the Radical 
thought of the world. 


Viscount Leverhulme 


By HIS SON. 


This biograph 
days as a soap-m 


Illustrated. 


Sept. 20. 15s. 


describes his childhood and schooldays, his entry into his father’s wholesale grocery business, his early 
er, the building of Port Sunlight, and the growth of Lever Brothers. 


The book also deals with the late 


Lord Leverhulme’s public and political life, his great development work in the Belgian Congo, his journeys abroad, and his 
enterprising, if forlorn, attempt to bring prosperity to the Island of Lewis. 


China and the 
Powers 
By H. K. NORTON. 15s. 


An account of the immediate danger in China, considered in 
pe light of the past, with an effort to pierce the darkness of the 
uture. 


France and America 
Some Experiences in Co-operation 
By ANDRE TARDIEU. 12s. 


A frank and illuminating discussion of Franco-American relations, 
past, present, and future, filled with new and often sensational fact: 
and constituting a constructive contribution to the friendship o 
these countries. 


William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism 


Including some unpublished letters and fragments of William Law and John Byrom. 


By STEPHEN HOBHOUSE, M.A. 


Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. 


The book should appeal to Anglo-Catholics as well as to Quakers and Broad-Churchmen; for, while most of these 
newly-printed writings from William Law’s pen constitute a powerful defence of the God-appointed nature of the Catholic 


Church and its sacraments, the author also indicates the various contacts and stages by which 
sympathy with the Quakerism which he had formerly attacked. 


General Disarmament or 
War? 


By RENNIE SMITH, B.Sc., M.P. 


“An earnest and workmanlike effort to arouse us to our peril 
and to sum up for the general reader the complicated data obtain- 
able in League publications upon armaments.”—Nation. 


3s. 6d. 


Law came into a large 


The Disinherited Family 


A Plea for Direct Provision for the Costs of Child Main- 
tenance through Family Allowances. 
By ELEANOR RATHBONE. New Edition. 6s. 


“This valuable and challenging book. . . . A first-rate piece 
of work.”—Education, 


Music and Music Makers 


By CONSTANCE MORSE. 


Illustrated. 


Sept. 20. 12s. 6d. 


A competent short history of music and composers, dealing first with the growth of music. The reader is taken from 
Egypt through Greece and down the Middle Ages all the way to the present. 


The Art of Pantomime 
By CHARLES AUBERT. Sept. 20. 15s. 
Illustrated. 


Both text and drawings are Rae and clear enough for the 
heginner, but also subtle enough to worthy of study ar the pro- 
fessional, Above all, the book will be invaluable to directors 
of amateur theatricals. 


Magnetism and 
Magic 
By BARON DU POTET DE SENNEVOY. 6s. 


Edited and Translated by A. H. E. Lez. 


“A fascinating subject . ._. The book should be of interest 
to a wide circle of readers,”—Sussex Daily News. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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